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L-N Heavy-Duty Alternator \ 
This 12 volt L-N Alternator is mechanic- | 
L-N ally the same as the familiar Type 5058, : 
the 6 volt, 95 ampere L-N Alternator six 
S d d that has been proved on thousands of | 
tan al police cars since 1946. It delivers up to J 
60 amps at 12 volts (equal to 120 amps Sec 
Alternator at 6 yolts). L-N Transformer for 110 volt . 
current can be attached. Pi 
Trea 
| (ee 
This is the 12 volt version of the latest ITHER the Standard or the Heavy-Duty ‘ é 
L-N Alternator, that actually costs less Alternator will give your °56 cars all the 7 
than “extra output d.c. generators. Typi- famous advantages of the Leece-Neville a.c.- - 
cal Leece-Neville quality. Output: 50 amps d.c. generating system, including: 1- Fully bak 
at 12 volts (equal to 100 amps at 6 volts). charged batteries- always 2- Constant voltage u 
for better communication, longer life of radio W 
components 3- Unequalled reliability and 
THE ORIGINAL AC-DC GENERATING SYSTEM freedom from breakdown. Be sure to specify 
Leece-Neville on your ’56 cars. 0 
—RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE ) mil 
There are many more advantages to Leece- 








Since 1946, hundreds of city police, state patrol and Neville Alternators. If your present cars are 
sheriffs’ departments have made L-N Alternators the not Leece-Neville equipped, send for all the “a 
standard. These include Police Departments of facts and name of your L-N Distributor. Write } fae 
Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, The Leece-Neville Company, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Boose 
Los Angeles, Miami, Montreal, New York, Pitts- Distributors in principal cities . . . Service "ie 
burgh, and Toronto. Stations everywhere. Seer 
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Report Of “The 
62ud rbunual 


TACP Conference 


by Major Lou Smyth, 
Director Public Information, 


Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


It is Friday, October 7. Your correspondent is 
pecking away at the typewriter, hurrying to bring you 
the report of the 62nd annual Conference, which 
closed with the announcement of adjournment at | 
o'clock yesterday by President-elect Walter E. Headley, 
Jr., chief of police of Miami, Florida. 

Looking back over four and a half days crowded 
with activity, these events stand out in an all-star 
program of thought-filled addresses and reports: 

1. Message delivered by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

2. Analysis of one-man car patrol based on 18 
months experience in Kansas City, by Chief Bernard 
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C. Brannon. 


This controvesial subject caused discus 
sion throughout the Conference. 


3. A powerful extemporaneous address by Past Pres- 
ident Carl Hansson of Dallas, Texas, on public and 
human relations. 

1. Announcement of appointments by Past Presi 
dent Donald §S. Leonard to serve on committee to ad- 
vise and assist American Bar Foundation in its survey 
of criminal justice in the United States. 

5. Attendance by much larger number of represen- 
tatives of other nations, adding color to Conference 
and bringing about better understanding among na 
tions. 

6. Selection of Honolulu, Hawaii, as 1957 Confer- 
ence city by overwhelming vote of the members. 


The 62nd Conference opened at 9:15 Monday morn- 
ing, October 3rd, with a concert by the Philadelphia 
Police and Fireman's Band under the direction of 
Captain Dante I. Galdi, and Ptl. Vincent DeNapoli, 
whose fine tenor voice was the talk of the Conference, 
led the crowded meeting room in singing the National 
Anthem. 


The Reverend Father Walter Bower of St. Martin’s 
Church gave the invocation, and Commissioner 
Thomas J]. Gibbons, Conference host, was introduced 
and welcomed the members. Greetings were extended 
by Herbert B. Cohen, Pennsylvania Attorney General, 
and Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Mayor of Philadelphia. Ben 
Alexander, who plays the role of Frank Smith, partnet 
of Sgt. Joe Friday (Jack Webb) in “Dragnet” was 
introduced. 

President I. B. (Dad) Bruce, Colorado Springs 
chief of police, reviewed the accomplishments of the 
past year. His address is printed in full elsewhere 
in this issue. He was followed by U. S. Senator James 
H. Duff of Pennsylvania, who sounded a warning 
that Russia is training many more scientific and en- 
gineering students than is the United States, and that 
this disproportion in educational focus—when military 
science seeks international ballistics weapons—might 
decide the fate of the world. Addresses by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Wm. F. Tompkins, assistant to the Attorney 
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General of the United States; Allen W. Dulles, Direc- 
tor of Central -Intelligence; and Marion N. Hardesty, 
Consultant, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, all of whom appeared on the Monday morning 
session, will be found on other pages. 


The Monday afternoon session was devoted to fea- 
tured speakers and committee reports. Chief William 
H. Parker of Los Angeles, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Training, reported on ‘The 
Police Role in Community Relations,” and Chief Bei 
nard C. Brannon of Kansas City reported his depart- 
ment’s experience in 18 months of full one-man cai 
operation. Chis writer considers them so important 
he has requested the editor to print them in their en 
tirety in this issue if space will permit 


\t this point may we make the observation that it is 
impossible to carry complete reports of a Conference 
in one issue of The Police Chief, and further reports 
will be published in later issues. If anyone who had 
a part in the program is missed, the omission is un- 
intentional and apologies are offered. Thanks—and 
watch future issues. Brief reports of many of the 
addresses will be found under the general heading 
of Featured Speakers in this issue. 


Civil Defense divided honors on Tuesday morning 
with subjects such as “Tests on Effects of Alcohol on 
Drivers,” ““The Army Correction System,” “The Inter- 
national Police Picture Today,” “Human Relations 
in the Indonesian Police,” and “Assignment and Dis- 
tribution of Police Personnel for Most Effective Cov- 
erage.’ Speakers in order of subjects listed were 
Chief John Holstrom, J. Russell Prior, Col. Barnet 
W. Beers, and Col. Arthur E. Kimberling, for Civil 
Defense; Assistant Commissioner C. W. Harvison ol 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Major General 
William H. Maglin, Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Majon 
Soemarsono of Indonesia, and Commissioner Edward 
S. Piggins of Detroit. 


The Tuesday afternoon session opened with the 
subject of “Human Relations.” This writer, as chai 
man of the Public Relations Committee, filed the 
committee report with brief comment, in order to 
provide time for a group of prominent Philadelphians 





NEW SIXTH VICE PRESIDENT is Chief Frank 
A. Sweeney, of Jenkintown, Pa., shown at right. Past 


President Peter J]. Siccardi, who presided at installa- 


tion ceremonies, congratulates Chief Sweeney. 
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A FIRM HANDCLASP and sincere congratulation 
from Retiring President I. B. Bruce to President 
Walter E. Headley, Jr., at conclusion of the installa- 
tion ceremonies 


who had been invited to discuss police public rela- 
tions. Those who participated in the panel were 
Morrie Litman, city editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Former Judge Nochem S$. Winnet, chairman 
of the Crime Commission and Crime Prevention As- 
sociation; Father Bennington, assistant director of 
Catholic charities; Norman Blumberg, president of 
Central Labor Union, AFL; and Joseph Kelly, presi- 
dent of Central Labor Union, CIO. 


Past President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas chief, sum- 
med up from the police standpoint, but speaking ex- 
temporaneously had no copy of his inspirational ad- 
dress. So many members asked for copies arrange- 
ments are under way to obtain a transcription from 
the stenotype report, so that multi-copies can be made 
to be sent to members who request them. There will 
be some delay before the stenotype report is tran- 
scribed, but requests for Chief Hansson’s speech should 
be sent to the Washington office of IACP or to this 
writer at Kansas City. Requests will be filled as soon 
as copies are available 


Dr. Dwayne Orton, editor of THINK magazine, 
closed the human relations program with his address 
on “Human Relations in Technical Times.” Dr. 
Orton said good human relations are our best public 
relations. 


“It’s what you are that speaks more loudly than 
what you say,” he declared. ‘This is the area of the 
heart. Police work extends into the heart of the 
community. Public administration and police work 
in particular is a good vocation—a high vocation. But 
the vocation of the sort of which we speak this after- 
noon is based on deep and abiding spiritive concepts— 
affairs of the heart.” Dr. Orton spoke from notes, 
and promised to forward later a copy of his address. 


Crime Control brought forth splendid committee 
reports briefed elsewhere in this issue. They included 
“Progress and Methods in Crime Prevention,” by Col. 
Francis C. Grevemberg, chairman, [ACP Committee on 
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Crime Prevention, superintendent, Louisiana State 
Police; “Police Training in Colleges and Universities,” 
David A. McCandless, director, Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville; “Professionalization 
of the Police,” Stephen P. Kennedy, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City; “Juvenile Delinquency—It 
Still Flourishes,” by Chief Robert V. Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman, [ACP Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency; “Women’s Role in Crime Control,” 
Mrs. Margaret Snow, head of Women’s Division, De- 
partment of Police, Detroit, Mich.; ‘““The Arsonist, 
Killer and Destroyer,” by Herbert C. Watson, chair- 
man, IACP Committee on Arson, special agent, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo.; 
and “Curbing Auto Theft,” Chief George Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police and chairman, TACP 
Committee on Auto Theft. 


While the general session was meeting on Tuesday 
the State and Provincial Section was called to order 
in another meeting room. An account of that meet- 





welcomed to the 


HEADLINE SPEAKERS were 
Conference by Commissioner Thomas J]. Gibbons, con- 
ference host, left, who reviews the program schedule 
with, l. to r., Hon. Allen W. Dulles, Director, Central 
Intelligence, Washington, D. C., and Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


ing will be found in this issue. The Wednesday ses- 
sion in the Crystal Ballroom was given over to the 
Traftic Division and drew full attendance with stand- 
ing room. More complete accounts of the traffic 
meeting will be contained in subsequent issues of 
The Police Chief, the report at this time being limited. 


Thursday morning saw the ballroom completely 
lilled for the committee reports, those of the officers, 
and the two anticipated two-priority events, the se- 
lection of the 1957 Conference city, and the election 
of officers. See other pages for the results. 


Adjournment came promptly at | p. m., and after 
farewells, the majority of the members began checking 
out and starting their trip homeward. As we have 
said in the reports of past Conferences, there is always 
a tinge of regret that the renewing of friendships 
must end until another year. A handclasp, a smile, 
good health and good wishes, and the 62nd Annual 
Conference of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police has passed into history. 
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Major General William H. Maglin, The Provost 
Marshal General, Department of the Army, was a 
featured speaker at the second general session of the 
Conference. Explaining objectives and policies of the 
Army’s Correctional System, he said: 

“The life value of the individual is of real con- 
cern to the United States Army. Summed up, the Army 
philosophy demands that every possible effort will be 
made to create a sense of dignity and self-respect and 
of duty to the country and to fellow men. 


“There is every sound reason for our success in op- 
eration of stockades and rehabilitation centers. Until 
we received the responsibility for operation of pla- 
ces of confinement, our activity with relation to the 
prisoner ended with ‘locking him up.’ This was a 
negative, unrewarding action; certainly not satisfac- 
tory work for an American soldier. . .. Once our man 
has undergone classification he is ready for the con- 
tinuation of his tour toward restoration, clemency, or 
parole. On being restored to honorable duty, prisoners 
are considered to have completed punishment and will 
be assigned, trained, and employed as any other en- 
listed man.” 


(We regret that we cannot carry General Maglin’s 
address in full in this issue; it will be included in 
the December Police Chief.—Editor) 


Oue-WMau Patrol 


An outstanding, factual commentary on the use ol 
one-man, patrol cars was a highlight of the Monday 
afternoon session. It was given by Chief Bernard C. 
Brannon, of the Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


“In 1953 Kansas City first tested the one-man patrol 
car,” said Chief Brannon. “We had always operated 
with two-man crews. It was the beginning of a plan 
that would eventually see a complete changeover 
from two to one-man patrol. After prolonged study 
and consideration, the transition on a city-wide, 24 
hour basis was effected. 

“Some of the objections to one-man patrol cars 
have been: the safety of the driver is definitely im 
paired; it is impossible to drive and adequately ob- 
serve at the same time; it is impossible to drive at 
high speeds and use the radio or firearms effectively; 
the lone patrolman is inclined to overlook suspicious 
persons and conditions simply because he is alone; it 
difficult and hazardous to effect an arrest with only 
one officer, etc. 

“Proponents of one-man cars say one-man cars 
provide equal or better police service for less money; 
more officers are available to operate more cars of 
perform other needed duties; police suveillance is 
increased; more cars add to a feeling of public security; 
the officer is more alert, and hence safer, etc.”’ 

In the December issue of the Police Chief, Chief 
Brannon’s report will be published in full, giving his 
factual report on practicabilty of one-man patrols. 
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NEW OFFICERS for 1955-56 are, seated, l. to r.: 
Fourth Vice President C. W. Woodson, Virginia State 
Police; Second Vice President John D. Holstrom, Ber- 
keley, Calif.; First Vice President George A. Otlewis, 


Chicago Park District Police, Chicago, Ill.; President 
Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Third Vice Presi- 
dent Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J.; Fifth 
Vice President Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D. C.; and Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent Frank Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Tuteruattoual 


U 


Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, deputy director of the 
Quebec Provincial Police, presented report of the 
IACP Committee on International Relations, as well 
as introducing to the Conference at its opening session 
the following delegates from other lands: 

3RAzZIL—Dr. Walter de Freitas, Police Academy, State 
of Minasgerais. 

Ecypt—Lt. Col. Mohamed Seif El-Yazal Khalifa, 
National Police, Cairo; and Major E. Z. Mehrez, Na- 
tional Police, Cairo. 

GrerRMANY—Dr. Gerhard Littmann, Polizeiprasident, 
Frankfurt Am/ Main. 

GUATEMALA—Col. Jose Antonio Estrada-Sanabria, 
Chief of Policia Nacional, Guatemala City. 

INDONESIA— Major Soemarsono, representing General 
R. S. Soekanto, Chief, Indonesian National Police, 
Djakarta. 

IraN—General Alavi Moghadam, Chief of National 
Police of Iran, Tehran; Brig. General Mahmood 
Moezzi, National Police Gendarmerie, Tehran; Abol 
Hassan Ghaffari, Director of Security, National Police 
of Iran, Tehran; Dr. Massoud Sohrab, Chief of Crime 
Laboratory, Iranian Imperial Police, Tehran; and 
Gholam-Hossein Moezzi, Chief of Detectives, Iranian 
Imperial Police. 
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Standing, Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sergeant-at-Arms Thos. R. Jones, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Honorary President J. M. Broughton, 
Portsmouth, Wa.; Immediate Past President I. B. 
Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Secretary. John F. 
Murray, Perth Amboy, N. ].; Treasurer Wm. J]. Roach, 
Waterbury, Conn.; and Commissioner John C. Kelly, 
Connecticut State Police, General Chairman of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section. 


JAPAN—Hisato Kawai, Imperial Police Supt.-Supv., 
Chief of Imperial Police Headquarters, Tokyo; and 
Moriyoshi Sugimoto, Chief Police Supt., Professor of 
The Police College, Tokyo. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDs—Colonel Crisanto V. Alba, Tech- 
nical Assistant and Police Advisor, Office of the Presi- 
dent, Manila. 

PHAILAND—Chua Chandrapen, Captain of Police, 
Bangkok; and Paluk Suvanavej, Lieutenant of Police, 
Bangkok. 

CuinA—Major General Don-Ho Lee, Chief of Police, 
Pingtung Hsien Police Headquarters, Pingtung, Tai- 
wan; and Major General Kwan Lo, President, Central 
Police College and Taiwan Police Academy, Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

ALASKA—Superintendent A. P. Brandt, Alaska Terri- 
torial Police, Juneau. 

Hawat—Chief Daniel S$. C. Liu, Honolulu; Police 
Commissioner Norio Yamauchi, Hilo; and Police Com- 
missioner Alexander Penovarolf, Hilo. Accompanying 
Chief Liu were Lt. William Smith, Sergeant Sterling 
Mossman, and Officer Walter Johnson—a singing trio. 

PuERTO Rico—Julio Michael Vigoreaux, Inspector 
General of the Puerto Rican Police, San Juan. 

Colonel Lambert then presented his Committee re- 
port, here excerpted: 

This year, for unity in common action, for strength 
and power as well as for certain definite mutual bene- 
fits and cooperation, it is recommended: 

1. That an approach be made with the International 
Criminal Police Commission with the aim of increased 
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INTRODUCING INTERNATIONAL  DELE- 
GATES—At the microphone Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, 
Quebec Provincial Police, chairman of the [ACP Com- 
mittee on International Relations, introduces at the 
opening session delegates from ten countries and the 
Territory of Hawaii. Standing, left to right, Major E. 
Z. Mehrez, Egypt; Lt. Col. Mohamed Seif El-Yazal 
Khalifa, Egypt; Dr. Gerhard Littmann, Germany; 


cooperation. (The ICPC is definitely a governmental 
organization) . 

2. That we undertake an exchange of courtesies and 
discussions of long range policies with the Internation- 
al Association of Police which is not a Chiefs of Police 
organization, but a Free World International Associ- 
ation of Police Officers whose aims and objects are to 
link its members for study, service, friendship, cooper- 
ation and exchange of holiday schemes etc. 

3. That the IACP direction should be complimented 
for the new enterprise directed by Colonel Snook 
which should be encouraged by every means possible. 

4. That the IACP through its training division study 
all international activities likely to lead to crime, civil 
disturbances or revolution; 

5. That we recommend campaign of education in 
all police organizations and all police forces to enable 
them to meet infiltration, strikes, waves of crimes and 
even revolution. 


A colorful scene greeted the IACP members and 
their families when they entered the huge auditorium 
of Convention Hall on Wednesday evening for the 
annual banquet. Flags of all nations extended from 
the balconies, which were draped with bunting. More 
than half of the arena floor was filled with tables, 
each seating eight persons, and two long tables on the 
stage, at different levels, were provided for officers, 
past presidents, distinguished guests, and members 
from many other nations. 

We would be remiss if we failed to refer to one of 
the most delicious dinners served at any IACP ban- 
quet. Here was the menu: Fresh Fruit Cup in 
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Colonel Jose Antonio Estrada Sanabria, Guatemala; 
Chief Dan Liu, Honolulu, Hawaii; Police Commis- 
sioner Norio Yamauchi, Hilo, Hawaii; General Alavi 


Moghadam, Iran; Director Abol Hassan 


Hossein Moezzi, Iran; and Dr. Massoud Sohrab, Ivan. 
(Continued on next page) 


Glasses, Hearts of Celery, Queen Olives, Salted Nuts, 
Snapper Soup, Saltines, Dinner Rolls, Butter, Egg 
Nog Sherbet, Filet DeMignon, Mushroom Sauce, 
White Potato Croquette, Fordhook Lima _ Beans, 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad with Russian Dressing, Harle- 
quin Ice Cream, Fancy Cakes, Coffee, & Cream Mints. 

The snapper soup was so good we were glad to get 
a second helping. And the filet was so tender and 
tasty it melted in our mouths. Everything else was on 
a par with the soup and filets, and by the time we 
reached the cream mints we were filled to capacity. 

President Bruce opened the banquet program fol- 
lowing the invocation by the Rev. Ernest A. Harding 
of Christ Church by introducing those at the speakers 
and guest tables. 

Commissioner Gibbons, Conference host, welcomed 
the IACP members and their families and introduced 
Governor George M. Leader of Pennsylvania, who 
made the principal address. Distinguished service 
awards were presented to James M. Kemper, Chicago, 
founder of the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. 
James T. Haviland, Philadelphia, accepted for Mr. 
Kemper, who was unable to attend. A distinguished 
service award also was made to Marion N. Hardesty, 
International Cooperation Administration consultant. 

Winners of the Police Fleet Safety Contest were 
announced, and awards presented to chiefs attending 
the banquet; then J. M. Broughton, Honorary Presi- 
dent of IACP, presented a certificate and solid gold 
badge to President I. B. (Dad) Bruce. Benediction 
by the Reverend Father Walter Bower of St. Martin's 
Church closed this part of the program. 

Tables were cleared away from the stage and the 
entire show from Philadelphia’s Latin Casino kept 
the crowd applauding until almost midnight. The 
McGuire Sisters were the star act of the show and 
were called back for several encores. 
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Ghaffari, 
Iran; Brig. General Mahmood Moezzi, Iran; Gholam- 
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Standing, left to right, Dr. Massoud Sohrab, Iran; 
Inspector General Julio Michael Vigoreaux, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Chief Hisato Kawai, Japan; Chief Mori- 
yoshi Sugimoto, Japan; Major General Don Ho Lee, 
Taiwan, China; Kwan Lo, Taiwan, China; Majo) 
Soemarsono, Indonesia; and Dr. Walter de Freitas, 
State of Minasgerais, Brazil. 


Fleet rbwards 


Winners of the Police Fleet Safety Contest, sponsor- 
ed by the IACP in cooperation with the National Safe- 
ty Council, were announced at the banquet session of 
the Conference. 

They were: 

Austin, Tex., Police Department—first place in Mu- 
nicipal Group | (for fleets operating in excess of 800,- 
000 miles annually). 


Riverside, Calif., Police Department—first place in 
Municipal Group 2 (for fleets operating less than 
800,000 miles annually) . 


Marion, O., Police Department—first place in Mu- 
nicipal Group 3 (for fleets with 5 to 9 vehicles) . 

Nebraska Safety Patrol—first place for state police 
and highway patrol agencies. 

Greensboro, N. C., Police Department—first place 
in the two-wheeled motorcycle group. 

Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. 
C.—first place in the three-wheeled motorcycle group. 


The Tacoma, Wash., and Pasadena, Calif., depart- 
ments placed second and third, respectively, in Mu- 
nicipal Police Group 1; Greensboro, N. C., and Bur- 
bank, Calif., second and third in Municipal Police 
Group 2; California Highway Patrol, second in state 
group; Freeport, N. Y., second in two-wheeled motor- 
cycle group, and Bridgeport, Conn., second in the 
three-wheeled motorcycle group. 


One hundred and twenty-nine city and state police 
departments participated in the Police Fleet Safety 
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Seated, starting with photograph on opposite page, 
l. to r., Hon. Herbert B. Cohen, Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania; Ben Alexander (“Frank Smith’) of 
Dragnet; Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike; Presi- 
dent I. B. Bruce; Vice President Walter Headley, Vice 
President George Otlewis, Vice President John D. 
Holstrom, Vice President C. W. Woodson, Jr., and 
Vice President Robert V. Murray. 


Contest which covered the period from July 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955. The 1955-56 contest is now under 
way. 

The mileage, number of accidents, and the accident 
rate (reportable accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles) 
of the winning police fleets are given below: 

Mileage Accidents Rate 
Municipal Police Group 1 


Austin, Tex. 1,236,119 9 .74 
Tacoma, Wash, 878,180 9 1.02 
Pasadena, Calif. 838,644 10 1.19 
Municipal Police Group 2 

Riverside, Calif. 461,792 2 43 
Greensboro, N. C. 731,776 4 55 
Burbank, Calif. 498,127 3 .60 
Municipal Police Group 3 

Marion, O. 159,337 0 00 
State Police 

Nebraska Safety Patrol 5,467,868 9 16 
California H’way Patrol 31,259,919 81 .26 
Two-Wheeled Motorcycle Group 

Greensboro, N. C. 22,710 0 .00 
Freeport, N. Y. 2,736 0 .00 


Three-Wheeled Motorcycle Group 


Metropolitan Police Dept. 46,880 0 .00 
Washington, D. C. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 29,085 0 .00 


The Police Fleet Safety Contest is conducted as 
divisions of the National Safety Council’s National 
Fleet Safety Contest, in which more than 1,500 of all 
types of automotive fleets are entered. 


CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE in Philadelphia totalled 
1,807—making it a near record-breaking attendance, 
surpassed only by New Orleans last year. 
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A vast amount of information of interest to police 
chiefs was contained in the addresses of speakers fea- 
tured on the daily programs of the conference. In 
order that all may be represented in limited space 
of this issue, it has been necessary to touch only the 
high points. At least some of the addresses will be 
published in full in later issues. Here are the featured 
speakers and their subjects, in brief: 


»* COMMUNISM 


William F. Tompkins, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States—When [| was so graciously 
invited to address you at this, your 62nd Annual Con- 
ference, the thought immediately occurred that this 
would be a unique opportunity to discuss with an 
informed group a common problem that recently has 
been the subject of persistent criticism from certain 
quarters—not so well informed, I am sorry to say. 


I have reference to the use by the Department of 
Justice of the testimony of former accomplices and 
informants in our prosecutions of Communist con- 
spirators. What is being attacked by these uninformed 
critics is not only the credibility of particular wit- 
nesses, but the propriety of the practice itself of 
using the testimony of former Communists who have 
broken with the Party or confidential informants who 
have been placed in the Communist Party by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to secure information for 
the Government. 


Not only has the worst kind of abuse been heaped 
upon the witnesses themselves—they have been labeled 
“stool pigeons,” “scabs,” ‘hired informants” and “kept 
witnesses’ —but the deadly serious accusation has even 
been made that the Department of Justice has been 
a party to false testimony given in connection with 
this practice. 


As recently as May of this year the author of the 
lead article in a well-known monthly magazine had 
the temerity to state that former Communists are hired 
by the Department of Justice “to testify according to 
the wishes of its lawyers.” This is found under a 
subheading entitled “Partners in the Racket,” in 
which the Government of the United States is charac- 
terized as the originator, encourager, and subsidizer 
of this alleged “racket” to “purchase testimony.” 
This particular author cannot be so naive as not to 
know that the connotation of the word “racket” is 
“fraudulent scheme.” This calculated deception is 
completely without foundation in fact and yet it is 
the most persistent theme in the entire article. 


One need only look at the decision of Judge Dimock 
in the recent Matusow hearing to find refutation ol 
this reckless, baseless charge. After a lengthy hearing 
on this question, Judge Dimock held that the accusa- 
tion of- subordination of perjury by Government at- 
torneys was “without foundation” and was “made-up 
out of whole cloth.” 


Neither this author nor anyone else can cite any 
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Excerpting “The Peatured Speakers... . 


instance where the Department of Justice has “pur- 
chased testimony,” hired witnesses ‘‘to testify according 
to the wishes of its lawyers,” or “kept” witnesses be- 
cause they have the ability “to interpret Communist 
doctrine in such a way as to bring it within the area 
proscribed by the the Smith Act.” 


Never in a single prosecution, brought under the 
Smith Act, has an American jury, after carefully eva- 
luating all the evidence, both oral and documentary, 
failed to be convinced that one of the tenets of Com- 
munist doctrine is the forcible overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment. Five appellate courts have reviewed and 
upheld these findings. The Congress of the United 
States has made legislative findings that the Com- 
munist movement in this country is dedicated to the 
overthrow of this Government by force and violence. 
Our author would have you believe that thirteen 
American juries, our courts, and our elected represen- 
tatives in Congress have all been hoodwinked as part 
of a fraudulent scheme fostered by the Department 
of Justice. I submit, that in the very least, such care 
less treatment of facts hardly suggests a high jour 
nalistic standard by our author. 


All of you gentlemen, as the chief law enforcement 
officers in your local communities, can attest to the 
necessity of utilizing accomplices and informants in 
combatting certain types of crime. However, apart 
from necessity let us consider the propriety of the 
practice itself to see if, as our critics suggest, it repre 
sents an invasion of our traditional American free 
doms. 


With reference to the propriety of using informants, 
very little need be said. Judge Learned Hand, in al 
firming the convictions in the celebrated Dennis case, 
tried before Judge Medina in New York City, answer 
ed this contention simply and succinctly by stating 
that “courts have countenanced the use of informers 
from time immemorial.’ What our critics fail to, o1 
will not recognize, is that those who are engaged in 
a criminal enterprise have no right to be free from 
such surveillance; that it is because society in this in 
stance has the greater right—the right to be protected 
from the consequences of criminal conduct—that it is 
perfectly proper to employ this artifice and stratagem 
to catch those who are in fact engaged in such criminal 
conduct. 


Applying this to the specific problem of the Com 
munist conspiracy operating in this country, the Sup 
reme Court has held that the existence of such a highly 
organized conspiracy constitutes a clear and present 
danger to attempt the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. This court further stated that 
in the face of such a threat the protection of our so 
ciety demands that action by the Government be 
taken. One of the steps taken by the Department ol 
Justice to combat this criminal menace in the public 
interest is the employment of the constitutionally 
sanctioned investigative technique of informant sur 
veillance. It has paid rich dividends. Tangible evi 
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HON. WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, Assistant to the 
Ittorney General of the United States, deplored at- 
lacks on testimony of informants in Department of 
Justice prosecutions of subversives in an address at the 
opening session of the Conference. 


dence of this can be seen by the fact that confidential 
informants of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
disclosed for trial purposes, have contributed material- 
ly to the conviction of 88 top leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in this country for violation of the Smith 


Act. 


+ INTELLIGENCE 


Allen Welsh Dulles, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence—If I were asked to point out the most obvious 
difference between the free world and the Communist 
dominated areas it would be this. The free world pro 
vides for law enforcement that protects the rights and 
liberties of the individual. Here the police authority 
represents the very essence of democracy in action. 
Law enforcement in the.Communist world looks first 
and foremost to safeguarding the ruling regime with 
out regard for individual rights. Here the police 
authority becomes the shield of entrenched autocrat- 
ic authority. 


It is fortunate that over the years steady progress 
has been made in improving our techniques of law 
enforcement and in building up cooperation between 
the various jurisdictions of police authorities on both 
a national and international scale. For since 1917 
and increasingly during the past decade the problem 
of maintaining domestic law and order has had to 
face a new and unprecedented danger—world-wide 
Communist activity. 


What we often refer to as organized crime on the 
domestic front certainly presents you with plenty of 
problems. But there is a sharp difference between 
the resources and capabilities of the private criminal, 
whether acting singly or in organized groups, and the 
international conspiracy of Communism, with its 
headquarters in Moscow, an affiliated organization in 
aa 
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Peiping, and branch offices in Warsaw, Prague and 
many other centers. 


rhe need for effective police and internal security 
forces is particularly felt in those countries which are 
on or near the borders of the Communist bloc. Here 
there is a vial need for protection against what has 
been called “internal invasion.”” As Communist agents 
and troublemakers infiltrate into such countries and 
cause disorders, the governments must have security 
forces which can spot and arrest the leaders, and break 
up Communist inspired riots and demonstrations. 
This does not call for tanks and jet aircraft; it calls 
for a trained and loyal police. The trained police of 
this and other free countries where the art of main- 
taining order is well developed will no doubt be more 
and more called on to contribute their skills and 
manpower to help in this important phase of anti- 
communist activity 


You, chiefs of police, have to deal with the domestic 
consequences and the outcroppings of many phases 
of an international movement which we, as intelli- 
gence officers, must make a high priority intelligence 
target. 


Congress established the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy under the National Security Act of 1947 which 
unified the Armed Services. There is, I believe, some 
misunderstanding of the nature and scope of the func- 
tions assigned to CIA, and I should like very briefly 
to clarify this point, particularly as it relates to your 
own work, 


First of all Congress made a clear and wise distinc- 
tion between the function of intelligence and that of 
the law enforcing agencies. It specifically provided 
that the Central Intelligence Agency should have no 
“police, subpoena, law enforcement powers, or in- 
ternal security functions.” Hence when I need help 
in these fields I turn to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, and on the local scene to many of you for 
help and assistance largely in the field of protecting 
the security of my own personnel and the base here in 
this country from which our intelligence work is con- 
ducted. 


» COOPERATION 


M. Norton Hardesty, consultant, International Co- 
operation Administration—Last November a new 
form of international cooperation was undertaken 
when the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
signed a contract with the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration which is now the International Coopera- 
tion Administration to provide training in the United 
States for foreign police administrators and_techni- 
cians. Under this program, the IACP, working with 
ICA, assumes the major responsibility for the train- 
ing in this country of the foreign police officials. Our 
association makes arrangements with academic instit- 
tutions and police agencies within the United States 
for the specific training programs, furnishes technical 
literature and supervises the period of study. That 
this new program is now established and functioning 
is shown by the fact that at the present time in the 
United States are 72 police officials from countries 
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TECHNICAL 
TION was subject of address by M. Norton Hardesty, 
consultant, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hardesty was presented at the 
annual banquet a scroll of resolution electing him to 
distinguished life membership in lACP adopted at the 
New Orleans Conference last year. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 


such as Iran, Turkey, Guatemala, Thailand, Formosa, 
Indonesia, Nicaragua, Lebanon, Korea and Brazil. 
Some of the participants are here this morning. It is 
expected that a greater number of people will be 
coming here to participate in the program during 
the coming year and thereafter. 


Police administration has attained such importance 
that a Civil Police Administration Branch has been 
established within ICA to handle this phase of inter- 
national cooperation and to work with the IACP. It 
is my opinion that of all the things that the United 
States has done in the field of technical cooperation 
with other nations, history may show the program per- 
taining to police administration to be the most far- 
reaching in its effect on the lives of people of the free 
world. 


I believe there are sufficient reasons to arrive at that 
conclusion. The role of police administrator in the 
United States is truly representative of our democratic 
way of life. Our system demands that you be men 
of intelligence, training, efficiency, physical fitness and 
of high moral standards. It is on you that all of us 
depend to maintain our civilization under democratic 
law. And you will now be dealing with police officials 
of other countries—the men who come to the United 
States under this new program will visit many of you 
in your home town. When you show them the pro- 
cedures in solving the day-to-day problems in your 
community, let them meet your friends outside of your 
own profession so that they will see a ‘cross-section of 
American life and the way in which we live and the 
security of our freedom under police protection. All 
of us Americans know that we do not have a monopoly 
on technical knowledge or on virtue, but in this coun- 
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try we do have a truly democratic way of life and one 
that we are, and should be, proud of! When a foreign 
police official comes to your organization and to your 
home town, you not only have an opportunity to make 
a personal friend, but the chance to make a friend fon 
your country. 


I hope that there will be opportunities in the future 
for you to be guests of foreign police officials in their 
countries. Not only for the pleasure and understand- 
ing you will get through travel, but your own profes- 
sional knowledge will be enriched. I am sure you 
who are chiefs of police in the United States will agree 
that there is no police force so small, but that if we 
looked deeply enough we could find something to ad- 
mire and to emulate. And we can learn something 
from any country in the world regardless of how small, 
or how poor that country may be. All of us can grow 
through the exchange of information on a personal 
and friendly basis. 


We, in the United States certainly have not reached 
the end of the road as far as progress is concerned. 
Police officers are busy people, often too busy. The 





HON. WARREN OLNEY, III, Assistant to the At- 
torney General of the United States, outlined poten- 
tials of the Criminal Justice Survey of the 
Bar Foundation. 


{merican 


general rule is that municipal police forces are un- 
derstaffed. It has been said that we are so occupied 
with urgent matters that we have no time to give to 
the important matters. However, there are still many 
activities in which police officers could make a con- 
tribution to our communities if there were more time. 
For example, I believe there is not enough collabora- 
tion between our police officers and our school 
teachers. The two professions have much in common. 
The badge-wearing police officer who steps into a 
classroom in our schools today usually talks only of 
traffic safety. The splendid results of his work in 
thousands of schools throughout America speak for 
themselves. But the students in our schools should 
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have a closer acquaintanceship with the other respon- 
sibilities of the police officer and, I believe, they should 
be informed in their own classrooms by the police 
oficers of their own comunities. 


But we should remember that the concept of police 
administration in many countries is broader than ours. 
Police administration in the United States is generally 
confined to criminality and to traffic problems. In 
other countries civil police administration also some- 
times encompasses such things as border control, cus- 
toms, immigration, counterintelligence, control of sub- 
versive activities, sanitation control, maritime police 
and coast guard activities. In some countries, civil 
police are participating in police operations in which 
they are actively engaged against guerrillas in what 
amounts to warfare. ‘There are some areas of police 
work, however, in which we are competent to make 
a contribution toward improved police administration 
in many countries. We have made outstanding tech- 
nological advances in such matters as rapid communi- 
cations, transportation, and traffic control techniques, 
identification, laboratories and records. 


But the most important of all our major contribu- 
tions should be the democratic concept of policing in 
that your first and most important job is to protect 
the rights of the individual citizen. The American 
police officer is a representative of the people and a 
protector of the public. 


We all recognize that this very concept is impor- 
tant, but it is also important to remember that this 
concept is unknown in a large part of the world. It 
is obvious that democratic police administration has 
both a direct and an indirect responsibility in the 
growth and development of nations toward democracy. 





GOVERNOR LEADER of Pennsylvania addressed 
the banquet session, giving an inspiring talk on leader- 
ship and law enforcement. 
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I have been proud to have been associated with this 
great effort of our government and I am sure that 
you too must feel a sense of satisfaction from the con- 
tribution toward better international understanding 
that is being made by your own profession. And 
I'm also sure that when you think of the broad under- 
standing that is being brought to these problems by 
this organization, you must be very proud, as I am, 
that you are a member of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 


* SURVEY OF JUSTICE 


Warren Olney III, assistant attorney general of 
the United States—During 1953, the Special Com- 
mittee on the Administration of Criminal Justice of 
the American Bar Association commenced the task of 
preparing plans for a research and study project that 
holds the promise of becoming one of the most signi- 
ficant and far-reaching activities ever undertaken by 
the organized bar. Described as a survey of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the United States, 
the project contemplates a study of the actual oper- 
ations of the system of criminal justice in representa- 
tive state and federal jurisdiction throughout the 
nation. 


This is not legal research in the sense in which the 
term is ordinarily understood by lawyers. Rather, it 
is research directed towards an examination of the 
law in action in the field of criminal justice. As 
such, it will extend beyond a study of codes and sta- 
tutes, beyond judicial decisions or the compilation of 
statistics. It will include these things, of course, but 
primarily the project will rest upon study and ex- 
amination of the institutions of criminal justice in 
operation, their inter-relationships and the part played 
in them by public officers, members of the bar, the 
judiciary and those charged with the responsibility 
of dealing with the convicted offender. 


Of these institutions none is more important nor 
faced with more serious problems than the police 
systems of the United States. It is upon the police 
of both state and federal jurisdictions that the whole 
processes of law enforcement depend and in whose 


) 


TRAFFIC IN WESTERN GERMANY was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gerhard Littman, Polizeiprasident, 
Frankfurt Am/Main, Germany. 
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5:40 A.M.—CONVOY DUTY — Special assignments, like 8:50 A.M.—MOBILE TRAFFIC OFFICER—The man on the 


house moving, take less manpower with a Servi-Car on the job. Harley-Davidson is available for traffic peaks. 




















Me , 








5:00 P.M.—PEAK TRAFFIC LOADS call for extra help. 7:35 P.M.—ACCIDENT! the man on the Harley-Davidson 11:08 











Again, it's the mounted officer who plugs the gap. Servi-Car gets there fast, regardless of traffic. seal tre 
YES, 
can Ir 
Davic 
horse. 
imity 
give y 
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3:58 A.M.—PROWLER! And a furtive phone call brings pro- 5:30 A.M.—BACK HOME, but not for long. Gassed up, the ik 

tection fast, from the radio-equipped Servi-Car, Harley-Davidson Servi-Car is all set for another 24-hour day. f 















fi 


10:45 A.M.—FAST, FLEXIBLE PARKING INSPECTION 


holds down violations in hourly and metered zones. 


11:08 P.M.—DISTURBANCE! But before it develops into 


teal trouble, a Servi-Car arrives at the scene. 


YES, for these and many other daily jobs, nothing 
can match the efficiency, the flexibility of a Harley- 
= | Davidson Servi-Car. Retaining the mobility of the 
horse-mounted officer . . . the on-the-ground prox- 
imity of the man on foot—these rugged motorcycles 
give you fast, dependable service any and every hour 
1] ofthe day or night. Get the facts from your Harley- 
© Davidson dealer today. Or write direct to: HaRLEY- 
Davipson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





» from dawn to dusk...from dusk to dawn 


tary pavinson SERVE-CAR 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 













2:00 P.M.—PARADE OR ESCORT DUTY. .. the mounted _ 


officer keeps the way clear, does work of many footmen. 


1:30 A.M.—MOTORIZED RESIDENTIAL PATROL covers 


bigger beat, more thoroughly than several men on foot. 


For accident prevention and 
effective traffic supervision, 
police departments coast to 
coast mount their men on 
Harley-Davidson Solos. 








hands rests the primary responsibility of preserving 
law and order in circumstances which all too often 
carry great personal hazards and a tremendous meas- 
ure of personal sacrifice. In carrying the burden of 
preserving a free society against its lawless members 
the police organizations of this country have been 
burdened by an infinite variety of restrictions, the 
combined interference of the well-intentioned but 
impractical with those who seek to subvert order, and 
the task of combatting large criminal enterprises on 
the most uneven terms. This has posed a continuing 








Donald S. Leonard, former police commis- 
sioner of Detroit and former commissioner of the 
Michigan State Police, on October 6 announced 
the appointment of members of the committee 
oi the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice to advise and assist the American Bar Foun- 
dation in its survey of criminal justice in the 
United States. 

In addition to Chairman Leonard, who was 
appointed by IACP President Bruce, the com- 
mittee members are: 

Stephen P. Kennedy, Police Commissioner, 
New York City, New York. 

William H. Parker, Chief of Police, Los An- 
geles, California. 

Bernard C. Brannon, Chief of Police, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Stanley. R. Schrotel, Chief of Police, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

All members of the committee are attorneys and 
represent a total of 130 years of experience in the 
police service. 

O. W. Wilson, consultant in police adminis- 
tration and dean of the School of Criminology 
of the University of California, recently was ap- 
pointed one of a group of consultants by the 
American Bar Foundation to assist in its survey. 
The survey is planned as an objective, fact- 
finding examination of the criminal law in ac- 
tion, and, as such, will depend upon observation 
of the actual functioning of all of the significant 
features of the system. 

“The Foundation’s survey,” said Chairman 
Leonard, “‘is restricted to a study of the organi- 
zation and operation of systems and institutions 
involved in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. It will not undertake to appraise the com- 
petence or integrity of individual officials. It 
is organized to conduct an imperial inquiry and 
study in its field of research, in which all groups 
and the public as a whole may join, confident 
that this endeavor is devoted not only to the 
discovery and correction of weaknesses, but also 
to the preservation and support of that which is 
good. 

“The Foundation will not confine its activities 
to surveys of law enforcement agencies on the 
police level, but will study other phases of justice, 
such as prosecution and defense, conduct of 
trials, probation and parole, and inadequacies in 
criminal statutes.” 
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challenge little understood and less appreciated by the 


public. 


Under our form of government the concept of 
limited police autherity is inherent. It is essential 
to the preservation of individual rights and a decent 
society. Too frequently, however, the restrictions im- 
posed on law enforcement, rather than preserving a 
reasonable balance between the preservation of in- 
dividual liberty and the interest of society in protect- 
ing itself from the depredations of crime, weight the 
scales in favor of the criminal. 


Beyond this issue, however, which is an area that 
has been marked by more controversy than good 
sense, there are other conditions which affect the 
police where correction and improvement are subject 
to little, if any, question. These are the conditions 
of inadequate pay, lack of opportunities for training, 
and insecurity of tenure, all of which have an obvious- 
ly depressing effect upon the efficiency of any police 
organization. There has been progress in this field, 
progress that has come hand in hand with the growth 
of the idea that police service should and ultimately 
must be regarded as a profession. Most of this prog- 
ress, however, as you know, has not come from the 
interested efforts of the public but rather from the 
police themselves. Through your organization and 
the many other associations of peace officers found 
throughout the land has come most of the stimulus 
for the development of everything from modern crime 
detection techniques to civil service systems which 
make it possible for a police officer to serve his com- 
munity free of those influences which often make 
it impossible for him to enforce the law. 

Preliminary plans for the survey are now complete. 
‘Through the generosity of the Ford Foundation, 
which provided the funds for the planning period, 
an additional grant has been made to the American 
Bar Foundation for the purpose of establishing a re- 
search staff which will launch the first field operations. 


The area for study has been blocked out in four 
main divisions: the police function, the prosecution 
and defense of criminal actions,the criminal courts, 
and probation, sentence and parole. 


Within the first of these divisions, it is planned to 
conduct a study of police systems in the United States, 
their administration, their functions and their prob- 
lems. As in each of the other three fields of research, 
it is proposed to study the police function not only 
as such but, in addition, with respect to its inter- 
relationship with the others. In this respect, the plan 
for the survey enters new ground not subject to much 
previous exploration. To the Special Committee this 
is considered essential since a significant amount of 
police practice and procedure is directly influenced 
by the practices and procedures of the prosecutor's 
office and by the courts. All of the institutions of 
criminal justice, in fact, interact, one upon the other 
so that no one of them, even though they are adminis- 
tratively independent, can be observed understand- 
ingly without consideration of the effects of this in- 
teraction. 


The survey plan calls for the establishment of a re- 
search organization for the conduct of its operations. 
Basically, the staff will consist of a headquarters group 
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and field research teams. The direction of the project 
will be the responsibility of four consultants, one for 
each of the four principal divisions of the survey and 
each one a competent, professional expert in his field. 
They will be assisted by a director of field reseach, 
who will be responsible for the supervision of teams 
of field researchers who will perform on-the-ground 
studies of the processes of the criminal law in action 
Like the headquarters personnel, the field researchers 
will be selected for their competence and experience 
in one or more of the principal divisions of research. 


» PERSONNEL COVERAGE 


Edward S. Piggins, Police Commissioner, Detroit, 
Mich.—It is axiomatic that the finest of precision 
tools are of little value unless the user knows just how 
and where he can use them most effectively. This is 
especially true in the field of law enforcement. Our 
most selective system of recruiting, designed to enlist 
the finest police personnel obtainable, the most bril- 
liant type of academy and in-service training, the ob- 
ject of which is to keep the modern law enforcement 
officer truly modern; and the procurement of the best 
equipment of all types, while commendable and a 
mandatory necessity to the proficiency of any large 
police department, would be of comparatively little 
value unless the personnel—trained, qualified, and 
capable of utilizing these advantages—is so properly 
assigned, distributed, and allocated as to obtain the 
very maximum of effective coverage. 


Despite differences it is possible to catalog all types 
of police problems in sufficiently broad general cate- 
gories to enable us to devise plans or blueprints, gen- 
eral in their nature though they may be, to cover al- 
most all situations. For the purpose of this discussion, 
let me suggest two general classifications which con- 
ceivably might encompass all types of problems with 
which every department is faced. 


First, the routine or general day to day situations 
which normally confront all police departments—such 
as accidents of all types, neighborhood disturbances, 
lost or missing children or persons, purse snatchings, 
strong armings, assaults, pick pockets, thievery of all 
sorts, and, in general, that sort of situation which we 
expect to find in a large city every day. The first 
classification might be broken down even further by 
the addition of the seasonal or the occasionally special 
problem, routine in its nature but not necessarily ex- 
pected every day. I refer to those seasonal problems 
which are normally. expected year after year, such as 
increased traffic problems during the holiday seasons 
and school openings, increase in petty thievery, pick 
pockets and crowd control in congested areas during 
holiday shopping seasons. 


The second general classification is that of the emer- 
gency type. In this group we find the problem which, 
while subconsciously expected by every police officer, 
is nevertheless sudden, abrupt, and, at the moment, 
unanticipated in its nature and yét is still a problem 
that at the time of its occurrence requires immediate 
and most effective treatment. In this category would 
fall the hold-up, riots, shootings, gun battles, fires, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, floods and similar incidents. 
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“SERGEANT ORVIE” received more 
than many higher ranking delegates, his popularity 
stemming from the fact that he is one of the Dearborn, 
Mich., trained patrol dogs. Shown above, |. to r., are 
Sergeant Harrison Clayton, Corporal John Connolly, 


“Sergeant Orvie,” Director of Public Safety Mar- 
guerite C. Johnson, and City Councilman Wm. H. 
Broomhall—all of Dearborn. 


What, then, is the most effective method of assigning 
and distributing personnel to meet the problems aris- 
ing from these two broad classifications? 


First, the routine type. There are, by far, more 
routine police problems than any other type. Is it not 
logical, therefore, that the great majority of available 
officers, though equipped also to meet special and 
emergency situations, should, when not otherwise de- 
tailed, be assigned to the task of minimizing routine 
problems? The most effective method of controlling, 
curtailing and minimizing routine problems is by the 
combined use of both foot and motor patrols. The 
foot patrolman is still the most effective police weap 
on in many instances. Like the city of New York, 
Detroit recently inaugurated an experimental policy 
of concentrating large numbers of foot patrolmen in 
heavy crime areas. The result? A substantial reduc- 
tion in crime; in some instances as high as fifty per 
cent! What accounts for this sharp reduction? Prob- 
ably two reasons; first, the foot patrolman whose beat 
area was not too large and who was close enough to 
the scene of incident to effect prevention or to make 
a prompt, if not immediate, detection and apprehen- 
sion; and, second, the imminent presence or possible 
appearance of a foot patrolman in the immediate 
vicinity, which constitutes a definite psychological de 
terrent to the potential criminal. As a result of the 
success of this experiment, each academy graduating 
class in the Detroit Police Department is assigned as 
a unit to the most currently heavy crime ridden area. 
Not only does this increase police effectiveness in the 
affected area, but it also provides the rookie with 
valuable practical experience. In routine police work 
the largest number of foot patrolmen possible, work 
ing in as restricted beat areas as possible, backed up 
by as many scout cars or motor patrols obtainable, and 
working so as to complement each other's activities, 
should provide the maximum efficiency of operation 


Second, let me say a word about the emergency 
type of problem which is the sudden, unexpected in- 
cident, potentially tragic, and calling for immediate, 
capable attention. In recent months, Detroit has en- 
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countered strikes, tornadoes, murders by sex deviates, 
and several shootings including the recent siege ol 
a maniac barricaded in a residence which he had con- 
verted into a veritable arsenal. 


Violence and wholesale rioting was kept at a mini- 
mum during a recent labor disturbance in Detroit be- 
cause every phase of the strike activity was kept under 
constant surveillance by sufficient foot, motor and 
mounted patrolmen to contain the outbreaks that did 
occur. Again, the policy of getting there first with 
the most and with an unmistakable manifest deter- 
mination to preserve order proved to have a salutary 
effect on potential rioters. 


Detroit employs a Mounted Division to great ad- 
vantage. When properly trained and expertly uti- 
lized, there is nothing to compare with the effective- 
ness of mounted men, actually as well as psycholog- 
ically, in crowd control, crowd dispersal and in trafhc 
handling. 


Among others, perhaps, certainly these seven cardi- 
nal principles of assignment and distribution of po- 
lice personnel, for the most effective coverage, should 
be adopted by every police administrator or police 
command official who conscientiously wishes to pro- 
vide his community with the most efficient police serv- 
ice to which it is entitled. 


|. Establish and adopt a standard of selection at 
the outset which will provide your department with 
only the best, the most intelligent, the most able, the 
most honest and the most dedicated type of recruit. 
Don’t enlist a man or woman who simply needs a job 
or who is looking for a sinecure. Select recruits who 
are vitally and enthusiastically interested in law en- 
forcement as a profession and who are sincerely de- 
sirous of making a real substantial contribution to 
law and order. 


2. Train your selectees as thoroughly as_ possible 
at the outset and, so long as they wear the uniform 
of your department, keep them constantly trained, 
through in-service training courses, that they may be 
always abreast of modern changing developments in 
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law enforcement and capable of coping with every- 
thing that may come their way. 


3. Recognize that ordinary day to day police prob- 


lems constitute the major responsibility of all police 
departments, and distribute your personnel in such a 
manner that the largest numbers are assigned to and 
charged with the responsibility of controlling and 
keeping those ordinary, day to day routine problems 
at a minimum. 


!. Don’t overlook the fact that the foot patrolman, 
working in complementary conjunction with district o1 
area scout cars, is still the most effective type of police 
service, and assign your personnel accordingly. 


5. Adopt a system of selective enforcement so that 
the special or emergency problems can be hit and 
hit hard, promptly, and in their most vulnerable 
places. 


6. Whenever resources are available, always utilize 
adequate numbers. It is far better, as I have already 
stated, to err on the side of too many than on the 
side of too few. The public expects the maximum 
of protection, and when the public has provided ade- 
quate manpower it is the responsibility of the com- 
petent police official, although not to waste it, to 
use in such a manner that the public is assured of 
that maximum protection. Financial. economy is a 
worth while characteristic of any public official, but 
the saving of human lives is of vastly greater impor- 
tance. 

7. Utilize special bureaus and _ specially trained 
personnel in those instances where a highly skilled or 
specialized form of police service is needed, but avoid 
the danger of over specialization which could easily 
result in damaging sacrifice to patrol units. 





FREE COKES were generously dispensed at the 
Conference by the Coca-Cola Company. Meeting for 
refreshment are, l. to r., Col. Thomas Henry, head of 
the Pennsylvania State Police; Morton Downey, who 
entertained delegates at the Sunday evening get- 
together; and John J. Hall, director of the Esso Safety 
Foundation, New York City. Col. Henry, who was 
recently named head of the Pennsylvania State Police, 
succeeds Col. C. M. Wilhelm, retired. An original 
member of the now merged Highway Patrol, Col. 
Henry is no new comer to law enforcement. 
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TWELVE PAST PRESIDENTS ATTENDED the 
Conference this year. They are, seated 1. to r., Hon- 
orary President J]. M. Broughton; Portsmouth, Va.; 
Peter J]. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. ]., who served in 
1934-35; Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del., 
1935-36; President I. B. Bruce; George Reyer, New 
Orleans, La., 1937-38; Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago, 
I1l., 1943-44; Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, 1948-49. Standing, John M. 
Gleason, 1949-50; Walter F. Anderson, Raleigh, N. C., 
1950-51; Emile E. Bugnon, Woodridge, N. J., 1951-52; 
Cyrille Leblanc, Wethersfield, Conn., 1952-53; and 
Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas, 1953-54. Not shown 
in the picture was Donald §. Leonard, retired head 
of Michigan State Police and the Detroit Police De- 
partment, 1941-42; and T. P. Sullivan, Springfield, IIL, 
1946-47. The Past Presidents serve as Nominating 
Committee for the annual conferences. 


» POLICE TRAINING 


David A. McCandless, Director, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville—The day has 
arrived when no police executive dares to place offi- 
cers on the streets, or in cars, who are untrained for 
their jobs. No one will, or can, deny that these jobs 
are tough. Certainly no comparable body of men 
is faced with the complexities of everyday, routine 
assignments that the modern police officer is called 
upon to handle. The policeman must not only be 
physically fit and mentally alert, but he also must be 
intellectually equipped to make split-second decisions: 
and these decisions must be correct ones. 


Probably at no time in the history of policing are 
administrators faced with problems of as grave im- 
port as those of today. Major crime in post War II 
years shows a steady increase. Delinquency among 
juveniles has reached startling proportions. ‘Traffic in 
municipal and rural areas alike presents a problem 
of such magnitude that our best brains are being 
taxed to find a solution. Yet these, and many like 
problems, daily call for police action and initiative. 


Badly undermanned as are almost all departments, 
many police administrators believe that the greatest 
need in policing at the moment is not more men but 
better men. This belief in no manner discredits the 
fine work being done by many police officers today. 
It merely emphasizes the need for exceptional men; 
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officers who are equipped with the “know-how’’ to 
cope with the difficult problems of the day. 


Faced with these problems, the watchword of to 
day’s modern department must be train, train, and 
still more training. And time must be found some- 
how to do this while performing the never-ending 
job of enforcing the law and preventing crime 


To the great credit of the police chiefs of this coun 
try, they have faced up to this need. Departmental 
recruit and in-service training programs have been 
started in many departments where only a few years 
ago they never existed. Departments having regula 
training programs previously, have stepped them up; 
time has been lengthened; programs have been im 
proved and new materials added. In every case where 
this has occurred, the result has been more efficient 
policing. 


The College and University Programs 


One of the most significant advances in the police 
training field has been the emergence of the college 
and university programs, usually called either pro 
grams in Criminology or in Police Science and Ad- 
ministration. They are relatively new, although a 
few universities pioneered in their development more 
than two decades ago. In fact, the first undergraduate 
program is thought to have been started in 1916 at 
the University of California by the revered August 
Vollmer. This program became a part of the Uni 
versity’s sessions and in 1950 was established as the 
School of Criminology. Recent advances in the col 
lege and university field have been substantial. In 
1950 there were 20 colleges and universities offering 
programs of the pre-employment type. By March 1955 
this number had grown to 32, a 60° increase 


It is these programs that I wish to discuss briefly 
What are their types and differences? What do they 
teach? Are they practical? Are they making a worth 
while contribution in the law enforcement field? 


Before discussing these questions, I wish to make it 
plain that these programs are not meant to replace 
regular departmental training. In my opinion, when 
it is available, basic police procedures should be han 
dled, and can best be handled, by the department 
in its recruit training program. No college or uni 
versity program should replace departmental train 
ing or on-the-job experience. The college and univet 
sity programs are valuable supplements to depart 
mental training and have a separate and distinct func- 
tion. Each has a role in the training field. 


College and university programs are in general of 
two types: the in-service (often, advanced in-service) 
type and the pre-employment type. 


In-service Programs 
The in-service programs are usually of short term 
duration, ranging from a few weeks to, in one instance, 
nine months. Their objective ordinarily is to train 
selected men of ability and promise to become ad- 
ministrators or departmental instructors. Many of 
these programs are comprehensive in nature, present- 
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ing advanced coverage of all phases of police work, 
often with a major emphasis on police administration. 
Subjects covered may include police administration, 
budgeting, distribution of the patrol force, super- 
visory techinques, efficiency evaluations, personnel se- 
lection, promotions, disciplinary measures, juvenile 
delinquency and crime prevention, et cetera, and on 
the criminalistic side, the various scientific devices 
for identification, investigation procedures, and lab- 
oratory techniques. The forerunner of this type of 
program is the National Acedemy of the FBI, which 
has served as a great stimulus to training in this 
country. 


Another form of the in-service type program pre- 
sents specialized courses on subjects of major impor- 
tance in the law enforcement field. Typical of this 
group are the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Delinquency Control Institute of the 
University of Southern California. 


In general, although not always, these programs 
are available only to officers on active duty in law 
enforcement agencies and with a number of years ol 
experience. 


Pre-employment Programs 


The pre-employment type programs are designed 
primarily to attract young high school graduates who 
desire to make a career in some aspect of criminology. 
The programs are usually divided into three main 
groupings: Law Enforcement, Criminalistics, and Cor- 
rections. Several of the universities and colleges offer 
programs in all three divisions but the majority center 
on one or two of them. 





OLDEST MEMBERS exchange reminiscences at 
the Conference. At left is Honorary President James 
M. Broughton, octogenerian, retired chief of the Ports- 
mouth, Va., Police Department. He is the oldest living 
member of IACP, having joined the Association in 
1971. Oldest member with a continuous active service 
record is Chief Elmer C. Mang, of North Tonowanda, 
New York, shown at right. Chief Mang joined the As- 
sociation in 1924, two years after he had been named 
head of the North Tonawanda department—a post he 
has held ever since. Over the years both chiefs have 
attended the annual conferences with but two or three 
exceptions. 
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» POLICEWOMEN’S ROLE 


Mrs. Margaret Snow, Chief of Woman’s Division 
and Fourth Deputy Police Commissioner, Detroit, 
Mich.—In Detroit policewomen work entirely in plain 
clothes. At all times when they are on duty they 
must carry their .38 revolver 
in a purse with a built-in hol- 
ster, which the department 
now provides. The qualifica- 
tions for the position of po- 
licewoman are different from 
those in the men’s division. 
The minimum educational 
requirement is a college de- 
gree or the equivalent. The 
necessary skill for dealing in 
a professional manner with 
people experiencing serious 
personal or family problems 
can be acquired only through 
study. 

The Woman's Division is responsible for the in- 
vestigation and disposition on complaints of missing 
female persons of all ages, and missing complaints on 
all boys under 10 years of age. 





Mrs. Margaret Snow 


I find various attitudes in other departments to 
ward the value of women officers patrolling at night. 
In some cities, limited service by women officers is 
available during the hours of darkness, but unless 
called out on assignments, the policewomen remain 
in their precinct or division headquarters. In othe 
cities, a policewoman makes such calls teamed with 
a man officer and interviews are conducted in his 
presence even though the subject of the interview 
deals with the girl’s immorality or a sex crime com- 
plaint. Im Detroit, 26 of the total complement of 88 
policewomen work various shifts from 4:00 p. m. to 
8:00 a. m. Our policewomen work alone during the 
day, but all those assigned any of the afternoon o1 
night tours of duty work with another policewoman. 
They are on the streets in their district for their full 
eight hours, except for the time required for report 
writing. They travel in radio equipped cars and 
unless physical violence is anticipated or the arrest 
of adult men is invoived, they perform their task satis 
factorily without the aid of men officers. When not 
busy on assigned complaints in their district, they 
give their full attention to the surveillance of all 
places frequented by youth which are recognized as 
being troublesome or potentially dangerous. Atten- 
tion is concentrated on dance halls, cabarets, taxi 
dance halls, troublesome confectioneries, all-night res 
taurants, railway and bus depots and all-night movies. 
Policewomen seek to identify all juveniles observed 
after dark on the streets or in other public places who 
are unescorted by a responsible adult. 


The court department of the Woman’s ‘Division is 
staffed with approximately 20 policewomen who are 
supervised by a policewoman lieutenant and _police- 
woman sergeant. This department is augmented and 
ably assisted by a squad of 6 male detectives super- 
vised by a detective sergeant. These detectives at- 
tempt to make the arrest of any adult man wanted by 
the Woman’s Division on a felony crime who was not 
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In a courtroom in Hamilton County, Ohio not long 
ago, a young man stood accused of turning in a false fire 
alarm. The result of the trial: conviction on the basis 
of irrefutable evidence—the voice of the accused mak- 
ing the original alarm call. It had been recorded on a 
Dictabelt record—the exclusive recording medium of 
Dictaphone equipment. 





In Hamilton County, both Police and Fire Depart- 
ments monitor all radio and telephone messages with 
the Dictaphone Dictacord recording machine. The 
time of each message is noted. Thus, a continuous record 
is kept at little cost. Plastic Dictabelts, filed as easily as 
a letter, can be played back at any time. 

Monitoring with Dictaphone Dictacord equipment 
has proven ideal for Hamilton County. Perhaps it’s 
just what your police or fire department needs, tuo. 
Consider these Dictacord advantages: 

Lowest cost monitoring of any leading equipment. 
A 4¢ Dictabelt lasts for hours. 


Clearest playback of any dictation record. 
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Hamilton County keeps the record straight 





Dictabelts are easy to file, last forever. 
Expert Dictaphone service is always as near as 
your telephone. 
Easy to operate. Anyone can master Dictacord 
equipment in minutes, 
Dictacord is versatile—may be connected with 
telephone or PA system. 
We'll be happy to demonstrate Dictacord for you. 
Write to Dictaphone Corporation, Department PC-11, 
120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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taken into custody by precinct detectives, or whose 
identity is subsequently established, arrange for others 
wanted on misdemeanor complaints to appear, and 
cooperate in our effort to clear open complaints. 


Briefly stated, exclusive of murder and kidnapping 
for ransom, all crimes in our city are referred to the 
Woman's Division for investigation if the complainant 
is a girl under 17 years or a boy under 10 years. The 
crimes committed against this group are mostly sex 
crimes, but also include crimes of any nature, such 
as assault and battery, cruelty to chidren, abandon- 
ment, etc. In addition, we process all compiaints ol 
sex crimes committed against adult women. If the 
defendant is a juvenile boy, the facts of the complaint 
are referred to the Youth Bureau for their further 
investigation and disposition of the juvenile defend- 
ant. Only if a waiver is granted do policewomen 
proceed, as in complaints involving adult offenders. 


I understand that policewomen in many cities in- 
vestigate or assist in the investigation of these types 
of complaints, but in Detroit we are charged with 
further responsibility. We interview the witnesses; 
collect the evidence; interview the defendant; arrange 
for polygraph examination, if indicated; have state- 
ments taken; investigate any alibi presented; prepare 
and present the case to the prosecuting attorney; ar- 
raign the defendant, and represent the police depart- 
ment in all subsequent court proceedings. 


The problem of providing children with protection 
from the sex criminal is one phase of police respon- 
sibility which causes grave public concern. Most per- 
sons are of the opinion that an alert police depart- 
ment could practically wipe out this menace to our 
children’s welfare by proper police patrol of the 
streets, theatres, and other places where children are 
often unescorted. During 1954, 1,215 sex crimes 
against juvenile girls under 17 years and boys under 
10 years of age were established on complaints made 
to our Division. A study of these 1,215 complaints is 
interesting. Only 412, or about one-third of the total, 
were committed by strangers; 127 were committed by 
relatives, 15 by mother’s boy friend, 151 by roomers 
and 474 were committed by friends and acquaintances. 
I'm sure you will agree with me that the most alert 
police department in the world would probably not 
be able to protect any but the 412 children who were 
molested by strangers. 


» ALCOHOLIC DRIVERS 


Clifford W. Harvison, Assistant Commissioner, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada—There is no need in speaking to this audi- 
ence to emphasize or attempt to dramatize the prob- 
lem of the drunken driver. 


Most of you know only too well the shocking tragedy 
of those roadside scenes where men labour to pry free 
from tangled wreckage the body of a man who had 
been sure that he could “hold his liquor’—or, even 
more appalling, the twisted bodies of his victims, in- 
nocent of any fault in the accident. 


Most of us are familiar also with the grim statistics. 
We know that this year about 40,000 people will die 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—At the annu- 
al banquet a Distinguished Service Life Membership 
was conferred upon James S. Kemper, Chicago, in 
absentia. L.to r., Acting Director Ray Ashworth, 1[ACP 
Traffic Division; F. M. Kreml, director-on-leave, [ACP 
Traffic Division; Mr. James T. Haviland, who ac- 
cepted the membership on behalf of Mr. Kemper; and 
President I. B. Bruce. 


in traffic accidents on this continent. We know that 
for every hour of this year about 110 persons will be 
lying in suffering or death on our streets or highways 


Your National Safety Council committee on tests 
for intoxication states that blood and breath analysis 
properly performed give reliable results, whereas urine 
affords a less reliable material for estimation of al 
coholic intoxication. The American Medical Associ 
ation apparently supports these views. On the other 
hand, the British Medical Association, in a recent re- 
port, titled “The Recognition of Intoxication,” con 
siders expired air a poor medium for estimating the 
blood alcohol level in the blood and recommends 
that urine be used, except in special circumstances 
In British law no official figure is laid down as the 
one at which it legally becomes an offense to drive 
a motor vehicle. 


It was in an effort to contribute something toward 
a solution of this serious international problem that 
our Commissioner Nicholson last spring authorized 
the holding of a series of tests. The tests were held 
this summer and they were, I believe, the largest eve 
held under strict clinical conditions. The objects ol 
the tests were: 

(a) to determine the blood alcohol level for the 
incident of impairment of ability to control 
and operate a motor vehicle safely; 
to compare the clinical assessment of impait 
ment of ability to drive with the results of a 
tual driving tests; 

(c) to determine the effectiveness of psychophysi 
cal apparatus in detecting alcoholic impait 
ment or driving ability; 

(d) to study the relationship between the alcohol 
content of blood, breath, urine and saliva. 
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The fifty subjects who took part in these tests were 
all males from a large urban Canadian center. They 
ranged in age from 32 to 58 years, and in weight from 
125 to 224 pounds. Five were businessmen, 10 were 
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THE ARSONIST ALCOHOL TESTS 
HERBERT C. WATSON Ass’t Comdr. C. W. HARVISON 
Nat’l Board of Fire Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
Underwriters, Denver lice, Otawa, Ontario 

salesmen, 6 were clerks, 10 were executives, 5 were 

skilled labourers, 8 were employed in security work, 
and 6 were engaged in professinal occupations. 

The test schedule, briefly, was as follows: 

The first day was taken up entirely learning the 
routine. Each volunteer made four sober runs over 
the driving course in the morning and four more in 
the afternoon. Experience showed that, in most cases, 
performance on the driving course did not improve 
after four runs. 

On the second day, each subject made four more 
sober runs through the driving course and took re- 
action time and visual tests. He then began drinking 
the liquor of his choice, at the rate of 2 fl. oz. per 
50 Ibs. of body weight. For example, a subject weigh- 
ing 200 Ibs. consumed 8 fl. ozs. of rye, scotch, gin or 


rum in one hour. This quantity was divided into 
3 equal portions and he was allowed 20 minutes to 
drink each portion. The subject had a choice of 


mixers: soda water, tonic water, gingerale, coca cola 
and water. Fifteen minutes after the end of drink- 
ing, reaction time and visual tests were taken. Fifty 
minutes after the end of drinking the subject made 
four complete runs through the driving course.  Fol- 
lowing this he had a clinical examination by a phy- 
sician and lastly reaction time and visual tests. Changes 
in the blood alcohol level were followed by taking five 
breath samples, two blood and two saliva samples 
from each subject. From the beginning of drinking 
to the completion of the schedule required 314 hours. 
The third and last day was identical with the second, 
except that the quantity of liquor was increased, de- 
creased or held constant depending on the driving 
performance of the subject on the previous day. 

One of the interesting and significant results of 
these experiments has been the knowledge gained con- 
cerning the driving habits of drinking persons. It 
was noted very early that important changes in the 
normal driving habits resulting from consumption ol 
liquor would not necessarily be reflected in the time 
required to perform a certain test or in the number 
of stanchions touched during the maneuver. It was 
for this reason that the quantitative data was sup- 
plemented by independent observations of at least 
two observers. 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS POLICE TRAINING 
JOHN CARTON, President Davip A. MCCANDLESS 
Nat’l Conference of Police Southern Police Institute 


New York City, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 


It was noted, for example, that certain subjects con- 
sistently tramped on the accelerator when drinking; 
others just as consistently slowed down and frequently 
stalled the motor or had jackrabbit starts. Some would 
go slow through the tests and speed up between tests. 
Others were very easily distracted. Some subjects when 
drinking had rather poor memories, lost count of the 
number of runs made and sometimes missed one of 
the tests entirely. Some subjects had a marked tend- 
ency when drinking to ride the clutch and brake. In 
assessing impairment it is necessary to take all these 
performance changes into consideration 


I have said that the mass of data compiled during 
the test is now being studied by our laboratory staff 
and the experts who assisted in preparing and carry 
ing out the experiments. The results will be made 
available to medical, legal and enforcement organi 
tions and all other interested bodies. We hope that 
the report will contribute something toward a solu 
tion of this very serious problem. 


* PREVENTION PROGRESS 


By Superintendent Francis C. Grevemberg, Loui- 
siana State Police, Baton Rouge, La.—According 
to a recent survey, an overwhelming majority of the 
inmates in the country’s adult penal institutions began 
their criminal activities as juvenile delinquents. Juve 
nile delinquency is the most important problem to 
work on in the field of crime prevention. 


The largest single factor contributing to juvenile 
delinquency is the lack of proper parental supervision 


Enforcement officials should always be on the alert 
to prevent the distribution of pornographic literature 
and the showing of indecent films to juveniles. 


There is no doubt that the efforts to control the 
marihuana situation are vigilant on the part of all 
enforcement agencies in this country. ‘If the traffic 
continues along its upward course, we will be forced 
to make use of more scientific methods of detection, 
and we will be forced to add both personnel and 
facilities to our existing narcotic bureaus. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Supt. JOHN A. LYDDY 

Department of Police 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


RADIO—TV_ REPORT 
Chief R. P. GALLAGHER 
Department of Police 

Springfield, Mass. 

Probation, to be effective, must be properly adminis- 
tered. For about one-tenth of the cost of imprison- 
ment, a person can be supervised on probation which 
means a great saving to the taxpayers—but what is 
more important, often the probationer is saved from 
a life of crime. 


+ PROFESSIONALIZATION 


By Stephen P. Kennedy, Police Commissioner 
New York, New York—We must have public sup- 
port—without it we are nothing. This support can 
only be gained through public confidence in its police 
force. To win that confidence we must: 

1. Keep politics out of police departments and keep 
the police out of politics. Show no favoritism—make 
advancements on merits only. 

2. Be professionally objective—be impervious to 
mass hysteria—be equally vigilant to protect the rights 
of the innocent as well as to apprehend the evil-doer. 

3. Cooperate fully with all law enforcement agen 
cies on a high professional level. 

1 Fight crime internally as well as externally by 
unremitting warfare against all types of graft and 
corruption. We cannot allow the actions of a few 
crooks in uniform to disgrace the entire profession. 


» DELINQUENCY 


By Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman of IACP Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency—Our Committee has 
agreed upon the following: 

1. Police departments should be forward-looking 
and make plans for the future in preparation for a 
growing rate of juvenile delinquency. 

2 Some means should be derived for trying in adult 
court those hardened juveniles nearing adult age who 
have committed a serious crime. 

3. Probation systems should not be entered into by 
the police. 

4. Where juvenile court facilities are not adequate 
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PROFESSIONALISM 
STEPHEN P. KENNEDY 
Commissioner of Police 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
CHIEF WILLIAM H. PARKER 
Department of Police 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
or do not exist to handle all cases of juveniles coming 
to the attention of the police, the police should screen 
and review cases for proper disposition to ease the 

burden on the court. 

5. A set percentage of the force assigned to the 
juvenile unit is unrealistic. Assignments should be 
determined by the problem confronting each individ- 
ual community. 


* THE ARSONIST 


By Herbert C. Watson, Chairman, IACP Commit- 
tee on Arson; Special Agent, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo.—The number of 
incendiary fires in the nation in the last year was 
about the same as for the previous year—a “normal” 
year. 

The annual report of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, made public in June of 1955, shows that 
619 arrests for incendiarism were made in 1954, an in- 
crease of 15 over the previous year. In addition, con- 
victions were increased from 334 to 339. Acquittals 
on incendiary cases dropped considerably in 1954, with 
only 32 listed as against 50 for the previous year. 

For the last several years one of the most important 
problems faced by fire and nolice officials has been 
an increase in the number of fires set by juveniles. 
Che problem has not been eliminated, but it would 
appear that we are making headway towards a solution. 
In this connection this committee believes that much 
can be done through activities of special youth organi- 
7ations. 

This committee has received excellent cooperation 
from the International Association of Fire Chiefs, and 
this cooperation has been extended to officers working 
in the field. 

Additional training of investigators in the field of 
arson, to work with both police and fire departments, 
continues to be a major need. However, reports in- 
dicate that in the last year there has been some. in- 
crease in the number of officers sent to qualified train- 
ing courses. 

In this connection, your committee believes that all 
police departments should be encouraged to assign 
officers to such training courses. 
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* UNIFORM STANDARDS 


By John E. Carton, President, The National Con- 
ference cf Police Associations, New York City Po- 
lice Department—We, your members and ours, have 
a common interest and should have a common goal. 
We should all be concerned with those matters which 
affect police work and the status of the policeman 
so that such work can be more efficiently performed 
and the performance of such work more highly re- 
garded. 


We should start with the proposition that the stand- 
ards for qualifying and selecting pulicemen should be 
the same throughout the country. At least, prope 
minimal standards should be observed. In that way, 
and in that way only, can the national level of police 
competence be raised and the public regard through- 
out the country for policemen be increased. ‘To that 
end, our association is pledged. 


In the performance of his duties, the policeman 
often must make life and death decisions on the sput 
of the moment without the aid, advice or assistance 
of others. His orbit of activity calls upon him to 
possess the elements of a hero who puts his own life 
on the line, the sagacity of a lawyer who must apply 
the law to a fleeting situation, the wisdom of a judge 
who must make immediate decisions on controversial 
and sometimes obscure facts, the ability of a psychi- 
atrist who must distinguish realities from fancies, and 
with it all, he must have a sense of dedication in the 
service which he performs. 


As matters now stand, our only alternative is to 
educate the public to the importance of the work 
that we, as policemen, perform. And to make the 
public realize that since we are deprived of the right 
to strike and thereby the power to implement out 
demands for a just salary, the public has a correspond- 
ing moral duty to see to it that we are paid a just 
and living wage, commensurate with the importance 
of the work we perform and the dignity of our posi- 
tion as police officers. In this effort, we ask your aid. 
We plead with you to assist us individually and 
through your organization in the task that we have 
set for ourselves. 
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*AUTO THEFT 


By Chief George A. Otlewis, Chairman, IACP 
Committee on Auto Theft, Chicago Park District 
Police, Chicago, Ill.—Figures released by the FBI fox 
1954 indicate a nationwide decrease in automobile 
thefts of approximately five per cent, with a reported 
recovery rate of 94 per cent. 


These results are due directly to the activities, in- 
terest and abilities of law enforcement officers and 
agencies engaged in suppressing this type of criminal 
activity. 


The Automobile Manufacturer's Association has 
indicated a desire to meet with the motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators and the law enforcement groups to dis- 
cuss further the recommendations of those groups re- 
lative to the vehicle identification number problem. 
It is apparent these people are desirous of finding a 
common idea on which all groups can unite with satis- 
faction. 


Through the efforts of the International Association 
of Automobile Theft Investigators, specialized auto 
theft courses have been introduced by that organiza- 
tion and they plan to have an annual seminar on 
automobile thefts and the problems relating thereto. 
Local police departments and state departments have 
been giving more time to compiling statistics that aid 
in prevention and in having statutes and ordinances 
passed that put obstacles in the path of the auto thief. 


Several members of the committee have reported 
the passage of local ordinances that make it a mis- 
demeanor to leave the keys in the ignition of an un- 
attended car or ta leave the doors unlocked. We re- 
commend that members of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police give their support and en- 
couragement to this type of legislation in their towns, 
cities and states. 


Another technique that is growing in favor is the 
use of point to point radio systems where a group of 
local police departments are all tied in on the same 
wave length and render mutual aid, assistance and 
information to all in the area.’ A tie-in with the state 
police gives smaller departments the advantage of a 
metropolitan organization while still preserving their 
autonomy. 


As our final recommendation we wish to again em- 
phasize the necessity for central stolen car files in the 
state motor vehicle departments. These files would 
increase the efficiency of auto theft details throughout 
the state. Stored vehicles that have remained in gar- 
ages and parking lots for unusual periods could be 
checked by mail. Interstate checking of suspect vehi- 
cles would be expedited and improved as opposed to 
the present situation where foreign state cars that are 
recovered are being sold at auction by police agencies 
because of inability to locate the owner or state ot 
registration. 


ALL PuHorocrapus in this issue are through courtesy 
of Michael A. Lentz, superintendent of identification, 
Philadelphia Police Department. The IACP is deeply 
indebted to Superintendent Lentz and his staff—Don 
Levy, Ed Bickel, and Corsey Coy—for the fine photo- 
graphic coverage of the Conference. 
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CoLLectivE ACTION For INTERNAL SECURITY—REPORT 
Or Tue IACP Civit Derense Committee. By Chief 
John D. Holstrom, Chairman, Berkeley, Calif.— 
Early in 1955 all members of our Committee accepted 
President Bruce’s appointments, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the Department of De- 
fense were notified that our Committee stood ready 
to assist in any manner within its ability. 


It has been the position of this Committee during 
the past several years, and again this year, that its 
principal mission is to represent the Association in 
matters concerning Civil Defense in cooperation with 
the Police Division of FCDA, to be interested in its 
activity and to assist its Director in any manner pos- 
sible. 


During the year the Chairman was in touch with 
the Director of the Safety Office and the Director of 
the Police Division of FCDA on many occasions. The 
Committee objective for the year which was conveyed 
to them was to be available for consultation by mail 
or in person as desirable; to arrange for a civil defense 
program for the Conference; and to be alert for any 
natural disaster situation which should be surveyed 
and reported to the Conference. 


In the spring of 1955 the Director of the Police 
Division asked the Committee to review the draft of 
a technical manual “Planning and Organizing for 
Civil Defense Traffic Operations.” This was done by 
mail and the Committee response was gratifynig. 
Some very careful thought was given this manual 
draft by Committee members whose comments were 
forwarded to FCDA. 


The Chairman this year, to provide both police 
service representation and IACP representation, has 
served as a police consultant to a special civil defense 
research committee of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, and to the East River Project Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Each of these com- 
mittees are essentially research groups with substan- 
tial scientific representation. It was reassuring that 
in both cases, police representation was sought by 
them. 


THe FCDA Rescur ScHoot. By J. Russell Prior 
Director, Safety Office, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Battle Creek, Mich.—With the 
development of thermonuclear bombs and the knowl- 
edge that at least one potential enemy has the military 
capacity to drop these bombs on our cities, it was re- 
cognized that the United States must organize and 
train volunteers for civil defense in time of emer- 
gency. 


There has been considerable apathy towards civil 
defense, with all too many individuals looking upon 
civil defense as sort of “playing war” and sincerely 
questioning the probability that we might ever ac- 
tually experience nuclear bomb attacks on the United 
States. It is the job of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to coordinate the aid and relief activities 
of all federal agencies whenever natural disaster 
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Facets Of Civil Defense- 


strikes. We can build up this resource of manpower 
only by a definite, planned program that includes the 
recruitment of key people and instructors to conduct 
peacetime training in rescue—while we are still able 
to do so. 

You Chiefs of Police are the natural men to whom 
the nation must turn for leadership roles in this na- 
tional preparedness program. We need your help and 
are asking you to take an active role in fostering 
FCDA’s national rescue program. 

If every community had teams of rescue workers 
we would have an organization prepared for any 
eventuality. The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is ready, and anxious, to train the men to make 
this possible. The National Rescue Instructor School at 
Olney, Md., is a facility where there is no tuition or cost 
either for attending the school or for the instructor 
guides and lesson plans which are given to graduates, 
to enable them to go back home and train other rescue 
workers. 





CD PANEL CHAIRMAN FCDA RESCUE SCHOOL 

Chief JOHN D. HOLSTROM J. RUSSELL PRIOR 

Department of Police Director, Safety Office 

Berkeley, Calif. FCDA, Battle Creek, Mich. 
CoorRvDINATION OF Civit. AND Mitirary FuNcrion IN 
Civit Derense. By Col. Barnet W. Beers, Assistant 
for Civil Defense, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Washington, D. C.—In the immediate after- 
math of widespread attack on this nation, our military 
support to your communities must be with every iota 
of our organized capacity in the early post-attack 
hours—and at that, in addition to our prompt launch- 
ing of the counter-offensive. 

To prepare for that, we are launching 

1. A vastly improved and increased military reserve 
program. 

2. A stepped-up training program in all the schools 
and within all the units of the Armed Forces. 

3. Increased attention to the formation of provi- 
sional units of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines 
and Coast Guard, within each Army Area to provide 
well-planned mobile teams for local support. 


We cannot do the whole job. Your communities 
and your States must build up stronger and stronger 
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Col. A. E. KIMBERLING 
Director, Police Services 
FCDA, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY 
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civil defense and disaster organizations. You must be 
willing and ready to protect yourselves to the utmost 
extent of your ability. 

In the event of complete surprise attack, your Na- 
tional Guard forces will generally be available to states 
for your support. The new State Guard Law author- 
izes the development now of State Guard forces to 
replace the National Guard as State forces. 

Every organized community, if not itself seriously 
damaged, becomes a supporting force for the other 
disaster stricken areas. 

Each community that is subject to attack can, with 
proper foresight and leadership, assure a high per- 
centage of survival and hence a great capacity fo 
self-recovery. ‘The supporting elements for every com: 
munity are the organized and surviving elements ol 
the entire State as well as the assistance from othe 
States manipulated by the Federal Regional Organi 
zation. 

Superimposed on that system is the extensive disci- 
plined and ready assistance that can and will be 
afforded by the militry forces—from the National 
Guard, whether Federalized or under State control- 
from the regular military establishment under the 
consolidated and coordinated control of Army Area 
Commanders. 

Such teamwork must provide for two-way cooper- 
ation. Our teamwork must be applied in both direc- 
tions—both up and down in the structure of our Gov- 
ernment. The brunt of much of this cooperation 
must be borne by our great police departments at the 
State and local levels of government. Preparation 
now to fulfill those responsibilities is the objective of 
civil defense— Martial Law is the last ditch alternative. 


THE Rote Or Tue Porice IN THe “H” Boms ERA. 
By A. E. Kimberling, Director, Police Division 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Battle 
Creek, Mich.—The role of the police becomes in- 
creasingly important and vital to the success of civil 
defense plans and operations, not only in the mass 
movement of people in an evacuation, but in pro- 
viding necessary police services in assembly areas, 
to the extent possible in evacuated areas, and main- 
taining a state of readiness for the next phase of the 
operation, whether it be a return movement without 
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The Grafiex-made electronic Stroboflash unit is a 
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demanded by police photographers. It is capable of 
thousands of flashes without bulb or battery changes. 
At less than a cent per shot, it pays for itself in savings. 
Stroboflash is light, easy to carry and easy to handle. 
Yet it is extra rugged . . . designed for heavy duty 
day-in, day-out service. Multiple flash exposures can 
be used to light large areas without additional equip- 
ment. It’s always ready for action. No delays ... no 
tying up of patrol cars that are needed elsewhere. 
Results: time and money saved, better police cover- 
age. Switch to Stroboflash. There’s nothing like it for 
speeding up police photography and lowering picture- 
taking costs. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


Write Dept. PC-115 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE held its annual 
meeting during the Conference, with a record-breaking 
representation. Seated, l. to r., Past President Homer 
Garrison, Jr., Texas Department of Public Safety; Past 
President Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.; Vice 
President C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; 
Past President Walter F. Anderson, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Vice President Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; 
Honorary President J. M. Broughton, Portsmouth, 
Va.; Vice President George Otlewis, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict Police; President I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Vice President Walter E. Headley, ]r., Miami, 
Fla.; Past President Peter J]. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. 
].; Secretary John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J.; and 
Chief John W. Polcyn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standing, |. to r., Past President Cyrille LeBlanc, 
retired chief of Gardner, Mass.; F. M. Kreml, director 


a successful enemy attack, movement of civil defense 
forces after a successful attack, evacuation of reception 
areas to escape dangerous fallout, or assitance in pro- 
viding police services in reception areas; the ever 
present job of crime prevention, protection of prop- 
erty, and the maintenance of law and order. 

The job can be done, but it will require the united 
effort of every public official and the cooperation of 
every citizen to do it. Police are going to have to 
learn to work in and around radiological hazards the 
same as they do with electric hazards, sewer gas, and 
all the other hazards that are an everyday part of a 
policeman’s job. 

There need be no mystery regarding radioactivity. 
It is something we have to live with whether we like 
it or not. Let’s learn the basic principles that govern 
radioactivity and how to protect ourselves and others 
from its destructive effects. 


For greatest improvement in traffic safety records 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day this year over 
last year, the following Wisconsin cities have been 
presented magnetic trafic safety board awards, fur- 
nished through courtesy of Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee—Kenosha, West Allis, Wisconsin 
Rapids and West Bend. 
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on leave, [ACP Traffic Division, and director, Nort’- 
western University Transportation Center; Vice Presi- 
dent John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; Col. Russzll 
A. Snook, director, IACP Training Division; Acting 
Director Ray Ashworth, [ACP Traffic Division; Treas- 
urer Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Past President 
John M. Gleason, Greenwich, Conn.; Chief Chas. ]. 
Tacke, Clayton, Mo.; Inspector E. B. Mason, FBI, 
Washington, D. C.; Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, 
Springfield, Mass.; Chief Bruce Weatherly, Madison, 
Wis.; Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IAC? Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C.; Past President Cayrl F. 
Hansson, Dallas, Texas; Past President Andrew J]. 
Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; Vice President Alfred 
T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J.; Past President 
George Reyer, New Orleans, La.; Ret. Supt. John L. 
Scheuering, New Orleans, La.; and Past President 
Michael F. Morrisey, Chicago, Ill. 


* LIE DETECTION 


By Professor Fred E. Inbau, School of Law, North- 
western University, Chicago, [l].—For purposes of 
testing subjects in actual case situations, the required 
instrument is a “Polygraph.” Standard polygraphs in 
use today contain units that record three phenomena- 
blood pressure, pulse and respiration. The _poly- 
graph examiner must diagnose reception through in- 
strument recordings; develop control questions, de- 
termining what relevant and irrelevant questions to 
use. The interrogation of a guilty subject for the 
purpose of obtaining a confession is an acquired skill. 

The lie-detector technique is not something to be 
used only after all other efforts have failed. To do 
so is unfair to the technique, to the examiner, as well 
as the subject. With the polygraph test, please be 
content if it helps determine the major issue—Is the 
person guilty or not; or does he know who committed 
the offense? Do not expect much beyond that in the 
way of an interpretation of the test results. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company has announced the appointment 
of Mr. J. E. Allen as sales manager of the Arms Divi- 
sion. 
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Resolutions -¢dopted 


Report of the Resolutions Committee was made at 
the annual business session on the closing day of the 
Conference by Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas 
Department of Public Safety, chairman of the com 
mittee. 


Resolutions acted upon included the following: 
Cooperation in| Administration of Criminal Justice 
Survey—Noting that the American Bar Foundation has 
undertaken a study to identify and affiliate procedures 
in the existing system of the administration of crimi 
nal justice—covering operation of prosecution and 
defense attorneys, procedures of criminal courts, and 
study of police operations—and that advice and coun 
sel of experienced police chiefs would be required in 
attaining objectives outlined, the IACP accepted in 
vitation to assist and cooperate in the project. The 
[ACP President was authorized to appoint a commit 
tee to cooperate with and advise the police consultant 
and other staff members engaged in the survey. 


Standard Criminal Record Abbreviations—Follow 
ing annual convention of the Wisconsin Chiefs of Po 
lice Association in August, 1955, at which the need 
for greater use of uniform abbreviations for criminal 
offenses was emphasized, the IACP noted that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has established a 
standard list of abbreviations for use in describing 
arrests and that greater efhciency and streamlining can 
be achieved if each law enforcement agency makes use 
of these standard terms. The Association therefore 
urges all law enforcement agencies to use the standard 
abbreviation list compiled by the FBI as an aid in 
the handling of arrest data. 


Protesting General Rea!!ocation of Radio Services 
The IACP vigorously opposed, on the basis of being 
uneconomic to the public, a proposal made before the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad 
casters that there be a general reallocation of all radio 
services between 60 and 326 megacycles, with such 
reallocation affecting all Public Safety Radio Services 
in the 72-76 and the 152-174 megacycle channels. Be 
cause of large sums of money invested by the various 
states, counties, cities and other governmental agencies 
in equipment operated in the public interest for the 
protection of life and property and because the pro 
posed rehabilitation of frequencies would present tech- 
nical and operational problems to all state and county, 
is well as municipal operating radio systems in which 
large areas must be covered, the proposal was held to 
be uneconomic to the same public which the proposal 
intends to favor. 


Petitioning FCC to Relieve Interference With Law 
Enforcement Systems in the Radio Communications 
Field—The IACP recognized (1) the growing need 
for use of radio communication in connection with 
operation of highway and toll road systems; (2) the 
primary function of such systems is maintenance, re- 
pair, and administrative traffic, with police operation 
a secondary purpose; (3) due to uncertainty of the 
allocations of the highway maintenance channels on 
the split channel plan approved by the American As- 
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sociation of State Highway Officials, many systems are 
being established on police channels; (4) the police 
channels are very congested with systems whose pri- 
mary duty is law enforcement, and, in fact, more chan- 
nels are now needed to allow growth in the police 
services; and (5) action at this time will allow the 
orderly development of these highway maintenance 
systems. 


The IACP therefore resolved to ask the Federal 
Communications Commission to proceed immediately 
with the finalization of the Highway Maintenance 
channels in accord with the American Association of 
State Highway Officials plan to allow immediate oc- 
cupancy by the many highway maintenance agencies 
now entering the radio communications field, reliev- 
ing the potential interference of these systems with 
agencies whose primary function is law enforcement. 


Amending Section II of Article IV of the IACP Con- 
stitution and Rules—Due to responsibility and time 
required to discharge the duties of the Office of Treas- 
urer of the IACP and the increase in duties brought 
about through fiscal involvement occasioned by the 
work of the IACP Training Division, Section II of 
Article IV of the Constitution and Rules was amended 
to read: “Compensation of Officers—No officer of this 
Association, other than the Executive Secretary and 
the Treasurer may receive compensation except for 
actual expenses incurred in the performance of his 
duties and for which budgetary provision has been 
made by the Executive Committee.” 


Resolutions of Commendation 

]. Edgar Hoover, Director, FBI—~The 1ACP express- 
ed appreciation and commendation to Mr. Hoover for 
his invaluable services to law enforcement in many 
fields and for his stand as an unremitting foe of venal 
political control of law enforcement, a staunch op- 
ponent of the creation of a national police, a friend 
to honest law enforcement officers everywhere, and 
for his example, courage and devotion to duty which 
has helped elevate law enforcement as a profession re- 
spected among the citizenry. 


Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Serv- 
ice—For his effective leadership of the U. S. Secret 
Service enabling that agency to be of great assistance 
and service during the past year to the IACP and other 
law enforcement agencies throughout the nation, par- 
ticularly in the control and prevention of counter- 
feiting and other crimes. 


International Cooperation Administration—For its 
cooperation in making possible the extension of IACP 
contacts and exchange of police knowledge throughout 
the world, and in particular to Mr. Alvin Roseman, 
Director of the Public Administration Division, and 
Mr. John W. More, Assistant Chief, Training Branch 
of that Division. 


President I. B. Bruce—For performing the duties of 
office in an exemplary manner, enhancing the progress 
and prestige of law enforcement and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

United States Bureau of Narcotics—For the fine di- 


rection and leadership of Commissioner H. J]. Ans- 
linger and the great assistance rendered by the Bureau 
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to law enforcement organizations throughout the 
country. 


Automotive Safety Foundation—For assistance to the 
police service through annual grants to the [ACP Traf.- 
fic Division and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University which has been one of the principal factors 
in reductions in the trafhc death rate during the past 
20 years. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and American 
Motorists Insurance Companies—For providing for 
almost 20 years financial support in the training of 
trafic police administrators at the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, thus substantially improving 
work in traffic police and raising the level of traffic 
police administration to a heartening extent. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies—For its 
aid in effecting greater safety on the nation’s streets 
and highways through generous contributions to the 
field service program of the IACP Traffic Division. 


National Association of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies—For its many generous contributions 
to the programs of the IACP Traffic Division and the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University to provide 
trafic police training films, support the conference- 
type training of court officials, and aiding the field 
service of the two organizations. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company—For generous 
contributions to funds of Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute to accelerate production of operation- 
al-level] training manuals to ovecome scarcity of high- 
quality training literature. 

Allstate Insurance Company—For its generous fi- 
nancial contributions to the work of the IACP Traffic 
Division and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University in the field of police traffic supervision. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany—For lending its financial strength to the [ACP 
Traffic Division and the Traffic Institue in assistance- 
to-government programs. 

Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation—Fon 
its support to public officials through financial help 
in providing training to driver license administrators 
throughout the country. 


Appreciation to Host City 
The IACP adopted resolutions expressing deep ap- 
preciation to various oilicials and others in Philadel- 
phia whose efforts and contributions of counsel and 
services insured the outstanding success of the 62nd 
Annual IACP Conference, as follows: 


To Commissioner Thomas ]. Gibbons, of the Phila- 
delphia Police Department, his colleagues and mem- 
bers of the department for .their outstanding service, 
gracious hospitality, and commendatory cooperation; 
to Superintendent Francis Deegan, of the Fairmount 
Park Police; and Colonel Earl J]. Henry, Pennsylvania 
State Police, and the individual members of their de- 
partments; to the numerous cooperative organizations 
and agencies contributing materially to the over-all 
success of the Conference, too numerous to name in- 
dividually; to members of the Ladies Entertainment 
Committee, graciously headed by Mrs. Thomas J]. 
Gibbons, Mrs. Albert N. Brown, and Mrs. George 
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Gordon Meade; to the various transportation com- 
panies lor their courteous assistance and cooperation; 
to the United States Marine Corps for participation 
of the U. S. Marine Corps Band in the opening cere- 
monies of the Conference; to the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel's resident manager, Mr. J. Bruce Rogers, and to 
his associates and staff; to the Ford Company for pro- 
viding transportation to the delegates and their guests; 
to Mr. David Dushoff for providing particularly en- 
joyable and outstanding entertainment at the annual 
banquet; to the Coca-Cola Company of America for 
providing the “pause that refreshes’ and the incom- 
parable entertainment at the opening night of Morton 
Downey and his Trio. 


Life Members Named 

A resolution conferring Life Membership in the 
IACP upon the following officials who have been mem- 
bers of the Association in good standing for a period 
oi 20 years was adopted: 

CoLONEL FRANcis X. Fay, Rowayton, Conn. 

DANIEL |. CARsoN, Thomaston, Conn. 

James N. Marsu, Chief of Police, Clifton, N. J. 

FRANK BRENNAN, Chief of Police, Elizabeth, N. J. 

MIcHAEL VANorE, Chief of Police, Fairlawn, N. J. 

MatrHuew f. F. Bowcer, director, Foundation for 
Safety, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

WALTER W. GALLAGHER, Chiel of Police, Ridgefield, 
N. J. 
JoHN F. Harris, Lake Mohawk, Sparta, N. J. 

JaAcos F. Denk, Chief of Police, Union, N. J. 

Epwarp E. Conroy, Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 

Haroip R. Kinc, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

W. SHERMAN Burns, New York City, N. Y. 

RoBert A. PINKERTON, New York City, N. Y. 

JouHN J. SULLIVAN, New York City, N. Y. 

Howarpb M. Travis, Special Agent, NBFU, Roches- 
ter, 'N. 'Y. 

Ray E. Autien, Chiel of Police, Toledo, Ohio. 

COLONEL LYNN G. ApbAms, Harrisburg, Pa. 

JAmes N. GopMAN, Oreland, Pa. 

Josepn A. Le StRANGE, Upper Darby Twp., Pa. 

James H. Boice, Director of Public Safety, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Guy JOHANNEs, Bradenton, Florida. 

Josepn G. Huser, Elgin, Illinois. 

FRANKLIN M. KreMt, director, Transportation Cen- 
ter, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

WiLuiAM J. Roacn, superintendent of police and 
treasurer of the IACP, Waterbury, Conn. 
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AWARD WINNERS in the Police Fleet Safety Con- 
lest were announced at the annual banquet. Present- 
ing plaques to representatives of winning cities and 
states attending the ceremony is Acting Director Ray 
Ashworth, IACP Traffic Division, left. Recipients 
are, l. to r., Chief Roy D. Kerr, Tacoma, Wash.; Chief 
Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, Washington, 
D. C.; Chief Clarence H. Morris, Pasadena, Calif.; 
IACP President I. B. Bruce (not a recipient but offi- 
cialing); Chief Thomas B. Coons, Marion, Ohio; Chief 
Peter Elar, Freeport, New York; and Supt. John A 
Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn. 


State aud Provincial 


Col. Joseph A. Childs, general chairman of the 
State and Provincial Section, called his meeting to 
order at 9:15 Tuesday morning, and following a greet 
ing by President Bruce, the roll call of states, prov 
inces and territories was conducted by Col. T. B. 
Birdsong. Activities by the regional groups were 
reported by their chairmen. 

North Atlantic Region—Col. John C. Kelly, Con 
necticut, Chairman—held a meeting in June in Hart 
ford at which eleven states and Eastern Canada were 
represented. The program included talks and dis 
cussions on enforcement, practices and procedures, 
regional progress, and powers and duties in Canada 

East North Central Region—Col. Frank Jessup, In 
diana—held its meeting in Indianapolis in May. One 
of the principal discussions was on the subject of the 
activated weighing program with about 22 scattered 
stations. Michigan reported one of its best years with 
traffic problems. Wisconsin reported use of micro 
wave radio techniques, and Ohio State Police an 
nounced its move into Columbus, with headquarters 
there for the new Ohio State Turnpike 

North Central Region—Supt. Clark J. Monroe 
North Dakota, Chairman—held a meeting May 23, 











NEW STATE SECTION OFFICERS 


Officers of the IACP State and Provincial Sec 
tion for 1955-56 elected at the Section’s annual 
business meeting are: 

General Chairman—Commissioner John C. 
Kelly, Connecticut State Police, Hartford, Conn 

Vice Chairman (East) —Superintendent Frank 
A. Jessup, Indiana State Police, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice Chairman (West) —Superintendent G. O 
Hathaway, Arizona Highway Patrol, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Secretary—Superintendent A. P. Brandt, Alaska 
Territorial Police, Juneau, Alaska. 

Advisor—Donald S. Leonard, retired commis- 
sioner, Michigan State Police, 171-66 Huntington | 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 
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1955 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in conjunction with 
Region III of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. A resolution was adopted 
to concentrate police action on excessive speed, in- 
toxication and other hazardous violations at the place 
and during the hours of greatest accident frequency; 
to enforce traffic laws on the basis of reasonable, yet 
fully effective, interpretation of their intent; to treat 
all violators equally with special privilege for none. 

West South Central Region—Sgt. F. W. Shadwell, 
Acting Chairman—Col. Hugh H. Waggoner was called 
away suddenly and Sgt. Shadwell made the report, 
which included plans for advanced training enforce- 
ment policies, more strict schooling for new men, ad- 
vanced police efforts on general information on inner 
and outer regional territories, arrangements for emer- 
gencies at prison riots which include electric, power 
and gasoline supplies for such happenings with special 
parking, highway routes and the pooling of manpower. 


Southern Region—Col. Francis Grevenberg, Lou- 
isiana, Chairman—on May of this year meeting was 
held in New Orleans. The most important topic dis- 
cussed was the Teletypewriter Exchange Service Sys- 
tem between states and that the cost was not fair. 
Why should some states have to pay more than others? 


Mountain Pacific Meeting—by Glenn M. Schultz, 
supervisor, Montana Highway Patrol, Helena, Mon- 
tana—we continue to be plagued by geographical dis- 
tance. Notwithstanding, eight of the eleven western 
states were represented at the 1955 meeting in Helena, 
Montana, May 26 and 27. In addition Colonel Frank 
A. Jessup, Superintendent of the Indiana State Police, 
flew out to meet with us. Western administrators are 
making progress in obtaining manpower. Consider- 
able advancement is noted in legislation. Communi- 
cations problems are being solved almost as fast as 
the difficulties arise. 

Report by Col. Joseph A. Childs, Commissioner, 
Michigan State Police, General Chairman of the Sec- 
tion—State and Provincial Police have established 
themselves well due to their highly trained men and 
have been showing fine results. Industrial states are 
having difficulty obtaining good men for the police 
forces due to wage scale. Police pension plans are 
no longer an invitation for new men unless serious 
thought is given to a higher scale of wages, less hours 
and more benefits. 


THE STATE POLICE ADMINISTRATOR, by Ray 
Ashworth, Acting Director, IACP Traffic Division. — 

We are still charged with responsibility for the pre- 
vention of crime and the apprehension of criminals, 
and with enforcement of the traffic laws. The basic 
elements required for meeting State Police problems 
are: knowledge of the problems, planning, organiza- 
tion, recruitment and training, and supervision and 
morale. 


Our ability to apply our resources to the problems 
will be the mark of our success and satisfaction. 


CONCENTRATED TRAFFIC CONTROL, by 
Frank A. Jessup, Superintendent, Indiana State Police, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Concentrated Traffic Control is selective patrol in 
concentrated form. 
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Any heavily traveled public road can become 
“killer” highway if it (1) 1s used improperly by driv- 
ers, and (2) is not patrolled by adequate numbers of 
policemen. 


The patrols are comparatively short in miles. This 
makes for a high degree of teamwork and greater en- 
forcement efficiency when increased numbers of po- 
licemen are concentrated within a few miles. A border- 
line driver, for instance, may be observed and report- 
ed by one trooper to his colleagues by three-way radio. 
Thus, the driving conduct of the motorist can be 
under almost constant surveillance as he progresses 
through the patrol area. 


We believe that we are on the right track. Public 
acceptance of the concentrated patrol technique is 
most satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE TRAINING—THE 
CHALLENGE AND THE OPPORTUNITY, by 
Colonel Russell A. Snook, Director, IACP Training 
Division. 


The constitution and by-laws of the IACP set forth 
as one of the principal objectives “to foster cooper- 
ation and the exchange of information and experience 
among the police administrators of the world.” With- 
in a short time the Training Division which had been 
organized to conform with the contract and to carry 
on this work was in full operation and the volume of 
work has been constantly increasing and there is evi- 
dence of continued increase. The Training Division 
wants to participate in the compilation of informa- 
tion for local exchange with police departments 
throughout the world. 


PROFILE OF THE STATE AND PROVINCIAI 
SECTION, by Francis J]. McCabe, Liaison Officer, 
IACP, State and Provincial Section. 


We have had unusually productive meetings in all 
of the regions during the year. The work of the 
regional chairman was outstanding, and was reflected 
in meeting programs of great value to all who par- 
ticipated. Moreover, in each of these meetings, the 
chairman was effectively supported by the local group 
in whose state the meeting was held. 


It is at the regional level that we deal most directly 
with our most pressing practical problems. Because 
of those meetings, we bring to this annual meeting of 
the entire Section the organized thinking and ex- 
perience of all the regions. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF A 
STATE POLICE ORGANIZATION, by Bernard R. 
Caldwell, Commissioner, Department of California 
Highway Patrol, Sacramento, California. 


A traffic police administrator must impose his en- 
forcement personnel and equipment upon the motor 
vehicle driver in a manner calculated to affect his 
driving pattern and keep him within the law. 


The state administrator must be capable of dealing 
with at least two philosophical concepts of enforce- 
ment: that entertained by congested community dwel- 
Jers and that entertained by remote area inhabitants. 


Highly important to any organization is the caliber 
of personnel selected for service. Recognizing the 
permanency of employment brought about by the 
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TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
Comm’r B. R. CALDWELL Hon. 


TRAFFIC AND JUSTICE 

,AYMOND DRYMALSKI 

Chief Justice, Municipal 
Court of Chicago, Ill. 


California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, Calif. 


California Civil Service System, the California High- 
way Patrol is extremely careful in the selection of re- 
cruit personnel. 


The Department is continually striving to bring 
about a wholesome assumption of responsibility by 
all levels of command and to cause an evaluation of 
the performance of each individual in relation to the 
existing problem and the work potential. 


THE ROLE OF THE TRANSPORTATION CEN- 
TER IN OUR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, by 
Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Transportation Center, 
Northwestern I niversity. 


\ few words about the Center. It will be possible 
for a young man to enter Northwestern University to 
pursue a study in transportation. 

We will, in addition to transportation education, 
carry on a broad program of research. These are 
two major jobs and require a great deal of study. 

Northwestern University will work with other Uni- 
versities on this subject, which will ultimately result 
in a healthy community, a healthy state which will 
be easy to police. 


- Me DQ, 96, 


The Traffic Division meeting was held on Wed 
nesday, with First Vice-President Walter E. Headley, 
Jr., presiding. The following report of the Traffic 
session is taken from the Conference Summary pre- 
pared by the press room under the direction of L. J. 
McEnnis: 


TRAFFIC DIVISION REPORT, by Ray Ashworth, 
Acting Director, Evanston, Il. 


Requests for direct field assistance added up to an 
unprecedented total for the year, and the number ol 
individuals participating in our training program 
was the greatest of any year. 


As the year closed, negotiations were being con 
cluded with the state of Wisconsin, which will in- 
volve 67 weeks of training, nine weeks of records as- 
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sistance, and four weeks of administrative assistance. 

The field services staff successfully fulfilled its con- 
tract with the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
with the preparation of a detailed report on super- 
visory requirements in a total evacuation of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, under civil defense emergency 
conditions. This report was enthusiastically approved 
by the FCDA 


Under the direction of our field division, a major 
study of traffic supervision in several aspects was made 
in Louisiana, in collaboration with the American 
\ssociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators with re- 
spect to driver licensing and with the American Bar 
\ssociation in connection with the courts. This was 
the second major “across-the-board” state study thus 
made, the first having been forthe state of Arizona. 


Increased work was done by the field staff under 
the “small city plan,” in which a study is made and 
a detailed series of recommendations is presented, 
but without the preparation of a large-scale written 
report. Four such projects are presently under way. 

Ihis year for the first time, training programs were 
completed which were “tailor-made” for command 
and supervisory personnel of specific, single depart- 
ments, and presented under our staff direction within 
the departments themselves. The first of these was 
presented in the Tacoma, Washington, department, 
the second for the Illinois State Police at Springfield. 
Further programs of this kind are in the immediate 
offing. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE REPORT, by Bernard R. 
Caldwell, Commissioner, California Highway Patrol, 
Chairman. 


The Committee recommends a resolution commend- 
ing the Automotive Industry on the safety features 
incorporated in motor vehicles during the past year, 
urging their further study on this subject, and stating 
that if the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice can be of assistance in these future developments, 
the industry call upon the President of this Association 
to appoint a group from the Association to work 
with them in this field. 

Traffic Law Enforcement Patrol Tactics: Observa- 
tion from Stationary Posts: Recommendation No. 1l— 
\ police officer may station himself or his vehicle at 
any point on the public roadway where he can be 
seen by a motorist using ordinary powers of observa- 
tion (i. e., without having to seek out the officer) for 
the purpose of deterring or apprehending violators . . . 
Recommendation No. 2—In the interest of attaining 
and maintaining the highest possible level of public 
acceptance of police traffic law enforcement activity, 
the tactic defined as “concealed’”” may be employed 
when violators cannot be deterred by “conspicuous” 
or “‘visible’’ activity. 

Among other recommendations are the following: 
Federal legislation proposing uniform signs, signals 
and highway markings; policy on “Traffic Law En- 
forcement Patrol Tactics;’’ report on “Traffic Con- 
trol in the Vicinity of School Zones,” by the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers; better coordination between en- 
gineers and enforcement officials in the design and 
construction of new streets and highways, improved 
driver license administration and driver improvement 
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programs; training program for police fleet operation; 
uniform terminology in police organizational struc- 
ture; reciprocity of all traffic violators; enforcement 
practices and procedures on high density super-high- 
ways and toll roads; uniform practices and procedures 
in radar speed enforcement; better quality police re- 
cruitment; mechanical and safety equipment in po- 
lice cars; and desirability of additional meetings of 
the IACP Traffic Committee. 


RECONSTRUCTING A TRAFFIC ACCIDENT, by 
James Stannard Baker, Director of Research and De- 
velopment, the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

Accident reconstruction applies the same techniques 
to accident investigation that the crime laboratory 
applies to criminal investigation. In fact, some of the 
methods are identical. 

The general procedure of reconstruction consists olf 
two steps: first, a skillful hunt for facts, especially 
physical signs of what happened; and second, apply- 
ing to the available facts scientific principles, usually 
fundamental laws of mechanics, and practical experi- 
ence in behavior of traffic units. 

One simple technique is easily applied to relatively 
untrained people. This consists of making scale di- 
agrams of the locations and fitting into it scale pat- 
terns of the traffic units in their final positions, point 
of maximum engagement and point of initial contact. 
By this means, spatial relationships that would other- 
wise be obscure become clear. 


There are two general approaches possible: 

1. Working backward from the final position of 
the vehicles and the damage of them to determine 
what movements and positions would be necessary to 
produce the observed results. 

2. Assuming various positions of the traffic units 
before the accident and corresponding speeds and di- 
rections of travel and then determining whether these 
could have resulted in the observable damage and 
final positions. These assumptions may be the state- 
ments of witnesses or participants and so the recon- 
struction may confirm or refute such statements. 


THE TRAFFIC SITUATION IN POST-WAR GER- 
MANY, by Dr. Gerhard Littmann, Chief of Police, 
President of West-German Police Chiefs Association, 
Frankfurd/Main, Germany. 

Germany has many different types of vehicles; fon 
instance, 16 million bicycles, bicycles with tiny motors, 
motorcycles, motorscooters, cabin-scooters and all types 
of cars. Many traffic jams are the result. 

The main sources for traffic accidents in our coun- 
try are speeding, violation of the right of way, and 
mistakes in passing. 

The West German Association of Chiefs of Police 
initiated a plan in traffic control. This plan includes: 
transport mass-goods by water or rail, have streetcars 
run underground, traffic-engineers in the city plan- 
ning commission, decentralization of business build- 
ings, new streets around our cities, load and unload 
only during night hours, expand the automatic traffic 
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light system, large indoor parking garages, increase 
the police forces, school pupils receive traffic educa- 
tion lessons. 


CRASH AND LIVE, a documentary film report on 
the National Safety Forum was presented. Over 100 
traffic safety specialists attended the forum. The film 
showed the results of combined efforts to reduce and 
prevent injuries due to accidents. From suggestions 
received at the Forum, Ford announced a $7,000,000 
car loan project, to help the nation’s schools increase 
their driver training activities. 


TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND AMERI- 
CAN JUSTICE, by Raymond P. Drymalski, Chief 
Justice, Municipal Court, Chicago, Ill. 

The street and highway traffic problem of America 
today has been called our greatest home-front chal- 
lenge. 

Traffic engineers, manufacturers, and civic leaders, 
are very important as part of the team—but the men 
right in the front line of combat against the evil of 
traffic tragedy are the police. They are the men 
who come face to face with this awful slaughter, and 
they are the men who can do the most to stop it. 

Police should be carefully instructed in the tech- 
niques of gathering and presenting evidence which is 
admissible, competent, and relevant. The Court 
should resist any inclination to relax the standards 
of the rules of evidence, when these rules are invoked 
by a defendant or his counsel. 








REGIONAL CHAIRMEN NAMED 


General Chairman John C. Kelly, of the [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, designated the fol- 
lowing officials to serve as regional chairmen 
during the coming year: 

North Atlantic—Superintendent Francis S. Me 
Garvey, New York State Police, Albany, N. Y. 

Southern—Commissioner T. P. Birdsong, State 
Department Public Safety, Jackson, Miss. 

East North Central—Commissioner Edwin V. 
McNeill, Ontario Provincial Police, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

North Central—Chief Paul R. Martz, Minne- 
sota Highway Patrol, St. Paul, Minn. 

West South Central—Superintendent Thomas 
H. Glasscock, Kansas Highway Patrol, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mountain-Pacific—Chiet Joseph P. Roach, 
New Mexico State Police, Santa Fe, N. M. 














{ LOOK INTO THE FUTURE IN TRAFFIC PO- 
LICING, by Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Transpor- 
tation Center, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il 
linots. 


Che past two decades have witnessed the mushroom 
ing growth of metropolitan areas. The tempo of this 
development is increasing. In addition to the inten- 
sification of the problems of municipal police forces 
within the traditional political jurisdictions, the area 
of the urban traffic problem is expanding, making 
the problem of mere coverage more and more demand- 
ing upon existing police organizations. 





It is economically impossible to hire enough men to 
“blanket” the motor vehicle traffic problem, leaving 
out of consideration the matter of training and equip- 
ping them. In some of our major cities, the force re- 
quired to do this would have to total more than 
10,000 men. 


Since the problem of police manpower cannot be 
eliminated, the most practical step is improved train- 
ing at all levels on a continuous, programmed basis. 


raftic law enforcement will have the greatest pos- 
sible impact on mass driving behavior when it is 
levelled at those specific kinds of behavior which con- 
stitute the greatest threat to safety and thus to the 
public wellare 


Auman Relate 

ama latious 

By Major Lou Smyth, Chairman, IACP Public 
Relations Committee, Kansas City, Mo., Police De- 
partment—In order to place before this Conference 
a new thought in the field known as Public Relations, 
your chairman submitted to members of this committee 
a proposal that we recommend the substitution of 
“Human Relations” to designate this all-important 
function of the police service. Committee members 
who replied favored, with one exception, the change. 


In order to fully credit individual members of the 
committee for their contributions to this report, the 
following are quoted: 


CAPTAIN 8S. H. SHELDON, PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION DIVISION, LOS ANGELES POLICE DE- 
PARTMENT-—"I do not wish to take issue with you 
concerning the change of name from Public Relations 
to Human Relations, but I would like to point out 
what I have learned in discussing the subject with ex- 
perts in the field of inter-racial tensions. They con- 
cur with my first impression that there is a distinct 
difference between the two terms. It is true that police 
departments deal primarily in Human Relations, but 
the activity in which we are engaged pursuant to the 
establishment of a better relationship with all our 
‘publics’ through the various media of communication, 
is more properly described as Public Relations. The 
term Human Relations has a connotation of dealing 
with various economic, ethnic, racial, and other special 
interest groups which the police as a whole must deal 
with. If, however, you are referring to your commit- 
tee which is primarily charged with the dissemination 
of favorable information concerning the police pro- 
fession, together with serving in an advisory capacity 
to the staff of any organization in re policies, with a 
view to possible public reaction, I feel that the term 
‘public relations’ is more apropos. 


“For example, in the Public Information Division 
of this Department, we have a Human Relations Unit 
comprising one Negro sergeant and one Mexican- 
American officer, who maintain liaison with the so- 
called racial minority groups, and contact with the 
press representing those communities.” 


JOHN W. POLCYN, CHIEF OF POLICE, MIL- 


WAUKEE, WISCONSIN—“I am whole-heartedly in 
accord with your thinking that the main topic at the 
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IACP Convention at Philadelphia should be Human 
Relations and not Public Relations. I am _ positive 
that this is definitely correct since the policeman in 
his daily tour of duty constantly deals with human 
beings and human psychology and every human being 
is different. Therefore, the police officers should have 
a thorough understanding of human nature and main- 
tain the best human relations between his fellow hu- 
man beings. If every police officer throughly under- 
stood the psychological phase of police work, he would 
conduct himself in such a manner and his approach 
towards individuals would be such that he would 
impress the citizens in a very favorable manner and 
thereby bring about the public esteem, respect and co 
operation that is so vitally needed for efficient police 
functioning. A thorough understanding on the part 
of every police officer of human psychology will also 
take care of the very important matter that confronts 
the law enforcement agencies, especially in metropo 
litan cities, and that is the problem of minority groups, 
for here again the police officer being thoroughly fami- 
liar and understanding of human reactions of various 
colors and creeds will again be able to cope with what- 
ever situation may arise; he would understand the 
thinking of this particular minority group and they 
would understand him.” 


JOHN B. TOOLE, CHIEF OF POLICE, BAN. 
GOR, MAINE—"I have purposely put off answering 
your letter of April 5 until I had received the May 
issue of The Police Chief and read your article. I en 
joyed reading the article and wholeheartedly agree 
with you that the subject, Public Relations, be changed 
to Human Relations. 

“For suggestions to cover this year, I recommend 
that we all ask ourselves the following questions re 
garding the Committee's 1951 report. 

“1. Did we continue a hit and miss human relations 
program or inaugurate a planned program to fit the 
needs? 

“2. Was our Human relations program a major a¢ 
tivity? 

“3. Was our Human relations program a means 
to an end and carried on honestly? 

“4. Was unintelligent or discourteous police service 
curbed to prevent natura! antagonism to a control 
agency? 

“5. Did the Chief of Police plan and direct the 
Police Human relations program? 

“6. Did your Human relations program include all 
phases of police service? 

“7. Did you see that the public understood your 
limited budget, shortage of personnel, etc.? 

“8. Did you use means to obtain the average citi- 
zen’s opinion of your department by keeping a syste- 
matic record of complaints, criticisms and invite sug- 
gestions for improved Police Service? 

“9. Did you develop a ‘diplomatic corps’ within 
the department to call on irate citizens? 

“10 Was Human Relations the major subject in 
your training school and did all personnel of the de- 
partment understand that he or she must do their 
part of the program? 


“If our answers are ‘Yes’ we should have obtained 
remarkable results and the subject ‘Human Relations’ 
put on a strong footing.” 
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R. B. PRICE, CHIEF OF POLICE, WICHITA, 
KANSAS—“For a great number of years the heads of 
law enforcement agencies have preached public re- 
lations. In my opinion that was good. However in 
surveying the results it appears we haven't been as 
successful as we should have been. 

“So, let us analyze our past endeavors. A program 
of public relations was set up within our departments. 
We attempted to educate our employees of the impor- 
tance of our program and time and efforts were spent 
endeavoring to put our program over to the public, 
and no doubt some accomplishment was made. Ap- 
parently, however, we did not have the program which 
was the answer to our problem. 

“Personally I feel that human relations is the ans- 
wer to our problem. In our program of public re- 
lations we were able to reach the public only as a 
whole, but with this new human relations program 
we can reach the idividuals through the idea that 
each person is a human being. 

“The point that I am attempting to get across is the 
public is made up of human beings with many types 
of personalities and each personality must be dealt 
with in its own way. So in order to get our program 
across we should sell it to each individual, remember- 
ing we are dealing with people who are human beings, 
who can be sold a sound program through human re- 
lations. 

“It all adds up to this, human relations for a better 
Department, for a better community, for the better- 
ment of all.” 


CARL F. HANSSON, CHIEF OF POLICE, DAL- 
LAS, TEXAS—‘During a two-hour classroom discus- 
sion for the members of the Dallas Police Department 
I asked them to enumerate the traits the public re- 
sented in police officers. We covered a good sized 
blackboard with such items as: Badge Happy, Ar- 
rogance, Profanity, Sloppy Appearance, Bad Gram- 
mar, Over Aggressiveness, Drinking on Duty, Un- 
friendliness. 

“They mentioned a score of other items which they 
agreed helped to make police officers unpopular. 

“When we boil public relations down to essential 
ingredients we find two things . . . Policies and Con- 
duct. 

“Police department policies should be developed 
to eliminate as far as possible the type of conduct 
that the public finds objectionable. Training and 
supervision are of course essential parts of the pro- 
gram. 

“Occasionally, individuals will be found in an or- 
ganization who create good will for their department 
in spite of poor departmental policies. But any 
worthwhile police public relations program must be 
developed at the top level. It cannot be developed, 
however, unless there is an understanding of what the 
public wants in its police contacts and a sincerity in 
developing a departmental attitude to meet those de- 
mands.” 


A. LOWELL HOPKINS, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
REDONDO. BEACH, CALIFORNIA—“This_ depart- 
ment has embarked upon the procedure of adding 
as a-last screening before placement, the policy of hav- 
ing the accepted applicant interviewed by a psychiatric 
doctor. We have obtained the services of Dr. Marcus 
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PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY’S 
MESSAGE 


The following message from President Mag- 
saysay was brought from Manila, P. I., to the 
IACP Conference by Colonel Crisanto V. Alba, 
technical assistant and police advisor to the Pres- 
ident, and delivered at the opening session: 


I take pleasure in greeting the IACP on the 
occasion of this convention. 


Gatherings of this nature will serve a useful 
purpose. Some crime is common to all countries 
of the world and each has its own system of crime 
prevention, detection and counter measures 
against disturbances of the social order; the dele- 
gates to this convention may well profit from the 
free exchange of views and ideas that will trans- 
pire throughout this meeting. Our official re- 
presentative, Colonel Crisanto V. Alba, will no 
doubt bring home those observations of his as 
would further enhance the general efficiency of 
our law-enforcement agencies. 


I wish this convention the greatest success as I 
hope at the same time that it will promote good- 
will among the participating countries. 


R. MAGSAYSAY 

Presidentof the Philippines 
Malacanang 
Manila 














Crahan, who is the chief County psychiatric physi- 
cian, who gives a final interview to each of our ac- 
cepted applicants, which covers several hours. He 
makes a complete physical examination. Upon com- 
pletion of this examination and interview, we are 
given a summation report by the above doctor which 
gives us his reactions to the various traits, drives and 
tendencies of the applicant, with a final opinion as 
to whether he feels the employment is in the best 
interests of the city and/or the applicant. 


“Since adopting the above added screening, we are 
being continuously reminded by the public that we 
have a very fine type of officer, and it has done a 
great deal for our public relations program. 


“It is most unusual to relate the incident that start- 
ed the above procedure. Prior to the above program, 
we had a patrolman who was continuously showing a 
lack of interest in the work, and a tendency to have 
a poor job attitude. He was sent to the above doctor 
who advised upon completion of his examination that 
here was an employee who definitely belonged in a 
different type of work, and suggested that he be trans- 
ferred into that sort of a job which would require him 
to be turning out with his hands, etc. On the basis 
of this analysis, the employee was confronted with the 
doctor's findings and was asked what type of work he 
would most like to do, and we would make every 
effort to transfer him into another department of the 
city. He designated mechanical work and was im- 
mediately ‘transferred, upon our recommendation, to 
the field of auto mechanic at the City Yard. He has 
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been doing an excellent job in that capacity, seems 
happier on the job, and our department has profitted 
by the change, without financial loss to the employee's 
family. This incident was what originated our pres- 
ent interview program, and I am happy to see that 
it is paying good dividends to the department in pub- 
lic relations.” 


T. D. BROWN, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFE. 
TY, AGANA, GUAM—"I certainly concur with you 
suggestion that we might think of Human Relations 
rather than Public Relations. Public Relations has 
been a very controversial matter in police circles for 
many years. In that many volumes. have been written 
on Public Relations, I feel that there is very little ] 
can add to what I contributed to last year’s meeting. 


“It would seem to me that perhaps since police ad- 
ministrators are continually exposed to all petty com- 
plaints, it is very possible that we become calloused 
in our thinking and we sometimes fail to analyse these 
complaints with a human approach. 


“Due to the distance I must travel to attend the 
I. A. C. P. meeting this coming fall, it will not be 
possible for me to do so. However, I feel greatly hon- 
ored in being appointed for the second time to this 
very important committee and wish that you would 
extend greetings to any of the members who are at- 
tending the convention.” 





Your chairman expresses his sincere thanks to the 
members of the committee quoted above.  Thei! 
thoughts are constructive, not only in relation to Pub- 
lic and Human Relations, but in expanding the train 
ing program for officers to make them more conscious 
of the need for humane treatment of all persons in 
the daily performance of police duties 


In proposing the change of name from Public to 
Human Relations, your chairman would make it cleat 
that it is not intended to enter the field of racial re 
lations, but rather to make clear that each individual 
with whom we deal in police matters must be treated 
with courtesy and sympathy and intelligence. Police 
are the protectors of all citizens of the community, 
regardless of race, nationality, color, or creed. In all 
of the larger cities are individuals who struggle to 
make themselves understood, and whose background 
has developed a mentality and customs that differ from 
others. To bring credit upon his department, the 
police officer can well be given enough psychology that 
he can win the friendship of these individuals by 
treating them with the consideration due all others. 


Your chairman believes we can make greater prog- 
ress in Public Relations by injecting Human Relations 
into this vital activity, and if those who believe we 
should not abandon the word Public will concur, we 
might combine the two under a new title of “Public 
and Human Relations.”’ 


A self-service curb payment box has been installed 
by the city of Phoenix, Arizona, on the sidewalk near 
the curb in front of city hall. Envelopes are provided 
for both motorists and pedestrians to drop into the 
box payments for parking ticket fines, water bills, and 
privilege licenses. Receipts are mailed if requested. 


In slightly over a month 269 parking tickets fines were 
deposited in the box.—American City. 
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By Major Soemarsono 
(Representing General R. S. Soekanto) 
Indonesian National Police 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Indonesia is a new-born country which came into 
being through hardship, poverty, struggle, and war. 
Ten years ago the Indonesian people proclaimed 
their independence. These years have been marked 
with many difficulties and frustrations, but also 
with substantial progress in many fields. We can- 
not yet see the full fruits of our labor, but we have 
laid the foundations of our national institutions and 
sown the seeds for the progress of our republic. Since 
the achievement of independence, the domestic and 
international position of the State has been consoli- 
dated by the implementation of plans for social, econ- 
omic, educational, and cultural development, and the 
preservation of law and order. 

\s a member of the Indonesian National Police 
Force, permit me to confine myself to that specific as- 
pect of rehabilitation and reorganization which is the 
responsibility of the police. 

The political transition from colonial dependency 
to sovereignty in itself implies a change of manage- 
ment. Many changes must be made, replacing not 
all of the old directives, but the greater part of them. 
New management requires new policies. 

There was once a discrimination between the va- 
rious levels of society. But we have now reached the 
position where everyone should be treated as equals; 
in other words, the people who make up the various 
levels of society now find that distinctions are to be 
eliminated. We have among our people the demand 
that attention be directed to the human aspect. The 
failure to recognize human values has been the sore 
spot which has created suffering and unrest through- 
out the ages. Priority is now to be given to the re- 
storation of the personality of mankind and the re- 
birth of the individual. 

The High Command of the Indonesian Police is 
wware of its grave responsibility. To fulfill the na- 
tional desire for freedom of expression, many changes 
must be made within the Police Department. In the 
past, the police were subject to the whim of the ab- 
sentee owner, and service in the interest of all the 
people was not possible. Now the people earnestly 
await fulfillment of the promises for a new type of 
police service. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS was subject of address by 
Major Soemarsono, who represented General R. S. 
Soekanto, Chief of Indonesian National Police. 





The new concept may be expressed in beautiful 
words, but how can it be carried out? The young re- 
public’s police actually did not look for a new idea, 
but took a fresh look back into the ancient past; she 
could not afford to crave for something new; she had 
to be contented to learn anew something she already 
had for a long time, which the ages could not erase 
nor disprove—the ancient guide of human behavior. 


General Soekanto, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion and dedication of the National Police Banner, re- 
ceived from the hands of our President in July, ex- 
presed the basic principles of human behavior for the 
Police Department. The police are the servants of 
the people—servants in the sense of working for all 
of the people. The police are the principal citizens 
of the state—principal in the sense of being exemplary. 
The police are responsible for the protection of the 
people in that they recognize the rights of the individ- 
ual citizen and dedicate themselves to the protection 
of those rights, 


These principles are the result of the study of the 
past and present and are now the guide for the Police 
Department in its future operations. Although they 
are the outgrowth of the ancient customs of our coun- 
try, adjusted to the current desires of the people, they 
may be expressed in modern terms as human relations 
principles. Hence, the program is a human relations 
program—human relations as applied internally in 
our Police Department and human relations as ap- 
plied in our contacts with the people. 


It is an indisputable fact that any agency of gov- 
ernment can produce the greatest benefits from its 
service only when efficiency and discipline are the 
doctrines of its labor. In the minds of many people, 
the police task of preserving law and order means 
only the catching of thieves. But the police serve a 
greater purpose—to bring about harmony among the 
divergent elements of society in a democratic way. In 
such a role the police are the guardians of freedom 
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itself. ‘Their work is dealing with people, with human 
beings; protecting them, assisting them, directing and 
educating them. This kind of work requires certain 
qualities in the police official—qualities as a profes 
sional policeman, and as a human being. Physically, 
the police must have strength and good appearance; 
and mentally they must be humane and devoted to 
the cause of freedom. 

Summing up, the police must be individually good 
in the broadest sense of the word—exemplary, trust- 
worthy, courteous, loyal, equipped with a_ pleasant 
personality, and a dignified and respectable authority 


These are requirements which are imposed upon 
us by the declaration of principles by General Soe 
kanto. He realizes that we must seek the support of 
the people and that it is only with the support of the 
people that peace and order can be achieved and a 
democracy with prosperity and a good life for the 
people established. The execution of these principles 
means a sound program of human relations 


While it is our objetive in the human relations 
program to gain the confidence, respect, and support 
of the people, there is more involved than merely 
issuing instructions to the rank and file. The top 
executive can send his orders down the line for the 
guidance of the behavior of his subordinates. But if 
the orders are not obeyed by all of the personnel, then 
no program can be successful 


It is for the executive to first live up to the ideals 
and set the example for all of the subordinates. He 
must set up a “work atmosphere” that makes for a 
true democratic relationship between superiors and 
subordinates. Human relations so applied in man 
agement means the changing of automatic leadership 
to democratic leadership. This is the change which 
we are making in Indonesia 


In the past, before ou independence betore we 
became free people, we did not enjoy the experience 
of the democratic way in management Che lack was 
most evident in the Police Force. The personnel felt 
more like dead tools than living beings in possession 
ol potentialities to contribute to the accomplishment 


of efhcient work. 


Human relations are based on psychology, which 
1e individual 


actually an understanding of t 
agement we must be concerned with the development 


I In man 


of an exchange of information between superior and 


subordinate—a mutual understanding and confidence 
inl and respect fol each othe) the pre vention o!} mis 
understandings which destroy the harmony of the 


team; the changing of attitudes which involves the 
the development of the constructive side of man’s na 
ture. 


Now we live in an era which the human values must 
be accorded full credit. Management executives who 
consciusly or unconsciously neglect the human value 
in their work will meet with difficulties in getting the 
job done and in the improvement of working methods. 
Whatever the organization and whatever might be 
its purposes and objectives, it is made up of individ 
ual human beings dependent on each other. All in- 
dividuals and all parts of an organization have func: 
tional relationships with each other which are based 
on human relations and understanding. 


What I have expressed concerning human relations 
within the police organization may be an old truth 
to you. But in my country we have suffered from 
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the effects of harsh discipline and automatic man- 
agement—that kind of management where the head 
of the organization does all of the thinking and plan- 
ning, which recognizes no ideas or suggestions from 
subordinates, and which, in fact, sets such a “work 
atmosphere” and strict discipline as to stifle all in 
dividual initiative. 


It is our hope and ambition that superintendents, 
officers, clerks—people all along the line—will have a 
feeling of personal freedom; freedom to think and 
plan boldly; freedom to venture along new and un 
tried paths; freedom to take calculated risks, even if 
they fail. This is the kind of atmosphere we are try 
ing to create in the Indonesian National Police in 
order that our organization may fulfill its obligation 
to the people. This is human relations applied inter 
nally, and our first step toward the development of 
a public relations program. 


In his book, “Your Public Relations,” Harry A. Bul- 
lis said, “How should we go about building good 
public relations for our organizations? The first step 
is to put your house in order. Sound ethics, high 
standards of operations, and sincere desire to serve the 
public; these are the first requisites of good public 
relations. There is a great truth in the saying, ‘Pub- 
lic relations begins at home’.”’ 


We feel that the same principles of human relations 
which we hope to apply within our organization to 
develop understanding and harmony in our work may 
be applied to our relations with the people. The 
police must have an understanding of the people 
they serve. To be understood we first must unde 
stand. 


We are trying to change the peoples’ view of the 
police. We must remove all remnants of fear which 
has been deeply rooted in their minds. We will sub- 
stitute for the past impressions based on fear of the 
police, a new impression based on understanding. 


As we put into practice the principles expressed by 
General Soekanto, the “TRI BRATA,” we will try 
to comprehend the demands and needs of the com 
munity; to be informative and enlightening through 
educational programs; to move with the same dynamic 
force that the community moves; to be humane and 
understanding in all of our contacts with the people. 
Thus we hope that the way will be paved for better 
public understanding and that we will gain that pub 
lic confidence and support which are essential to our 
success and to the success of our people in their effort 
to use wisely and for the benefit of all their newly 
gained independence. 


What I have said concerning the police program 
in Indonesia is not new to many of you. The Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, of which Gen- 
eral Soekanto and I, and many of my colleagues are 
privileged to be members, has for a long time worked 
for the improvement of the police service throughout 
the world. This great assemblage of police officials 
is a great inspiration to me—if I may be permitted 
to say so, it is an example of human relations. The 
studies which I have made have lead me to the con- 
clusion that human relations is a universal police 
problem. In my country, hope fills the breasts of my 
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people—hope for freedom and independence that will 
afford them the opportunity to enjoy in the world of 
the future the human values which are ground- 
ed in their ancient past. An important part of the 
program of development will be the human relations 
program of the Police Department—human relations 
applied internally in our relations with each other 
and human relations as applied in our relations with 
the people 


It is an honor and privilege on behalf of General 
Soekanto to express appreciation for the help you 


have given us, and for the privilege of participating 
in the convention 





HuMAN ReLaTions IN TECHNICAL TiMEs. By Dr. 
Dwayne Orton, Editor, Think Magazine, New 
York, N. Y.—Good human relations are our best 
public relations. It’s what you are that speaks more 
loudly than what you say Chis is the area of the 
heart. Police work extends into the heart of the com- 
munity. 


Scientifc techniques and application have made 
strides. We know more about killing than we do 
about living. Bring techniques under control by in- 
sight and heart 


Public administration, and police work in particu- 
lar, is a good vocation—a high vocation. But the 
vocation of the sort of which we speak this afternoon 
is based on deep and abiding spiritive concepts: af- 
fairs of the heart 





INTERNATIONAL GE T-TOGETHER-Taking 
time out to discuss police problems at the internation- 
al level are, |. to r., Chief Matthew Kirkpatrick, ad- 
ministrative assistant, [ACP Training Division; J. W. 
More, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Gholam-Hossein Moezzi, Chief of 
Detectives, Iranian Imperial Police; Dr. Massoud 
Sohrab, Chief of Crime Laboratory, Iranian Imperial 
Police; Col. Russell A. Snook, director, [ACP Train- 
ing Division; Brig. Gen. Mahmood Moezzi, National 
Police Gendarmerie, Tehran, Iran, and Lt. Col. Leon 
Lambert, Deputy Director, Quebec Provincial Police. 
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Vee Extbitorw 


Thirty-nine exibitors displayed a wide variety of 
products used in the police service on the Mezzanine 
floor of the Benjamin Franklin hotel throughout the 
Conference. The Ford Motor Company, which sup- 
plied many 1956 model cars for the transportation of 
visiting police officials, placed its exhibit of Ford and 
Lincoln cars in the main lobby. The exhibitors, who 
were kept busy discussing their products with IACP 
members, were: 


S. Abrahams & Co., Inc. 

Broad St. at Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
American District Telegraph Co. 

155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 
Associated Research, Inc. 

3758 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, IIl. 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 

1329 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. H. Blackinton Co. 

140 Commonwealth Ave., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
Colt’s Mfg. Co. 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 
B. T. Crump Company, Inc. 

1310-13384 E. Franklin St., Richmond 13, Va. 
The Dual Parking Meter Co. 

1411 5th Street, Canton 2, Ohio 
A. DuBois & Son, Inc. 

17-19 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Carl Entenmann & Son 

146 W. 18th Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Faurot, Inc. 

299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 

8700 S. State Street, Chicago 19, Il. 
Ford Motor Company 

Chester, Pennsylvania 
Franklin Worsted Co. 

G & Venango Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd. (For Markel Serv- 

ice, Inc.) 

2 West 445th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Charles Greenblatt Co. 

8 Centre Market Place, New York 13, N. Y. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Karl Heitz, Inc. 

150 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The Lake Erie Chemical Co. 

3100 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Donald S. Lavigne, Inc. 

29 S. E. First Avenue, Miami 31, Florida 
Law & Order 

1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Maier-Lavaty Co. 

815 S. Peoria Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 
A. G. Meier & Co. 

205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Metcalf Brothers & Co., Inc. 

2 East 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miles Reproducer Company, Inc. 

812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Motorola C & E, Inc. 

4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Muni-Quip Corporation 

1451 West Decatur Ave., P. O. Box 214, Decatur, II. 
S. D. Myers Saddle Co. 

5030 Alameda, El Paso, Texas 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

East Alton, Ill. 
Polab, Inc. 

Richboro, Pennsylvania 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
William Simpson Sons & Co., Inc. 

1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
The Sireno Co., Inc. 

214 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Smith & Wesson, Inc. 

2100 Roosevelt Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
Stephenson Corporation 

Red Bank, New Jersey 
M. A. Sterner Co. 

Box 88, Forest Hills, New York 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 

424 North Homan Avenue, Chicago 24, IIl. 
Charles C Thomas—Publisher 

301-327 E. Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 
Traffic House, Inc. 

P. O. Box 201, Marshall, Michigan 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 

Mount Royal and Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Sunday Party 


Che Get-Acquainted Party in Convention Hall was 
something new and different for IACP members. 

Commissioner Gibbons and his staff did themselves 
proud in everything connected with the party. Liquid 
refreshments opened the way to the long food coun- 
ters, where the members and their families helped 
themselves to ham, cheese, hot dogs, and all the trim 
mings, then found their way to tables where they 
put away a man-size dinner. — 

Che crowd then moved to big auditorium of Con 
vention Hall, where another surprise awaited them. 
From there on it turned out to be primarily a musi 
cal evening, with a generous concert by the Philadel 
phia Police and Fireman's Band opening that phase 
of the program, and followed by top-notch specialty 
numbers. 

Captain Dante I. Galdi, police bandmaster, directed 
his musicians in number after number, responding to 
requests from the audience. The band, we learned, 
was organized in 1911, with 25 members, and in 193 
was affiliated with the firemen, and enlarged to 46 
members. It is one of the finest organizations of its 
kind we have heard. 

Ptl. Vincent DeNapoli, soloist, received ovation 
after ovation, and the audience called for song after 
song. DeNapoli’s golden tenor voice, his winning 
smile, and gracious personality won his audience from 
the start. 

Following the band concert, Chief Dan Liu’s police 
trio of Hawaiians sang a number of typical songs ol 
the Islands, and again the audience called for and 
received several encores. 

Next on the program was Morton Downey, with 
his two pianos, one of which he played as he sang 
Irish songs, accompanied by two guitarists. The au 
dience called him back time after time and again 
the applause was met with a generous and friendly 
response by the famous singing star. 

The entertainment then turned to a demonstration 
of training of a German police dog to catch criminals 
and protect officers. Philadelphia police officers put 
on a startling act in which the dog leaped through 
an open window of a motor car to seize a suspect who 
had shot at a pursuing officer. The action was so 
rapid, it was repeated so the audience could catch 
every phase of it. 

The final act on the program was a drill by a large 
group in the most colorful costumes who_ played 
stringed instruments as they performed various ma- 
neuvres. The group appear in the famous Mummers 
parade for which Philadelphia is famous. 
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Memorial Report 
Presented by J. M. Broughton 
Honorary President, IACP 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


Your Memorial Committee submits herewith a re- 
solution commemorating our departed brother ofh- 
cers, and requests that upon its adoption, the dele- 
gates here assembled stand in a minute of silence and 
prayer. 


Wuereas, shortly after we gathered for our con- 
ference last September, 1954, the Almighty God, in 
His infinite wisdom, called from their earthly pur- 
suits forty of our beloved and esteemed members: 


WituiAM H. Beck, Collingswood, New Jersey 

ARTHUR D. Britt, Buffalo, New York 

RosertT BurkHARDT, Life Member, Harrington 
Park, New Jersey 

JAMEs P. CANNON, West Haven, Connecticut 

JACKSON J. CoHEN, Joliet, Illinois 

Cuarirs A. Coiiins, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Cuirrorp H. Courtney, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Kinnairp O. Duncan, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Grorce W. Envers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Austin M. Fiicon, Port Washington, New York 

MicHart J]. Frynn, Life Member, Belleville, New 
Jersey 

RicHARD W. Foarp, East Orange, New Jersey 

ARTHUR J. FoLry, Jersey City, New Jersey 

RicHArD R. Foster, Richmond, Virginia 

Poitie GARGAN, Life Member, Pelham Manor, New 
Nork 

H. E. Greorcre, Mount Vernon, Ohio 

JoHN J. GorMLEyY, Naugatuck, Connecticut 

Patrick J. Groark, Chicago, Illinois 

Cuarwes H. Keviey, Life Member, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia 

Leo M. Larkins, Findlay, Ohio 

CHARLES J]. LAVERATT, Jersey City, New Jersey 

STEPHEN F. MALLARD, Jersey City, New Jersey 

THeresA McCartuy, Baltimore, Maryland 

N. C. McMaAnon, St. Paul, Minnesota 

FRANK L. Moriarty, Bath, Maine 

JosepH A. Murpuy, Assistant Attorney General, 
Irenton, New Jersey 

3EVERLY OBER, Baltimore, Maryland 

W. M. Prrerson, Life Member, St. Maries, Idaho 

CLARENCE A. PetTraska, Wyandotte, Michigan 

Hersert L. Rickarp, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

\. J. Roserts, Life Member, Jacksonville, Florida 

RAYMUNDO R. SANTos, Marikina, Philippine Islands 

JoHN B. SHiecps, Milton, Massachusetts 

C. G. Stier, Painesville, Ohio 

BrucE SmitH, New York City, New York 

O. C. Smitru, Whittier, California 

J. CHARLES STEARNS, Jersey City, New Jersey 

C. Norsert Wave, Millburn, New Jersey 

LyLe S. WuitTMore, Sr., Chicago, Illinois 

Joun D. Wuirrai, Olympia, Washington 


We thank Thee for the lives of these men and pray 
that their souls at this time may be with Thee in 
Heaven. Amen. 
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Our Commou “Jack 


It is indeed a pleasure to meet with the Nation's 
law enforcement leaders at this annual convention of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. We 
meet for the single purpose of seeking ways and means 
to-more efficiently fulfill our common task of protect- 
ing the public welfare. We can exchange views and 
discuss our mutual problems in a spirit of friendship 
and understanding. 


There is not a law enforcement officer in the Nation 
who has not had his patience, ingenuity, fortitude and 
even his faith in human nature put to a severe test 
while carrying out his sworn duty to make his com- 
munity a safer place in which to live. We can take 
real satisfaction from the gradual but steady progress 
which we have made in recent years, despite the add- 
ed burdens we have been forced to assume. May I 
say, on behalf of my associates in the FBI, that we 
are proud to be associated with so many dedicated 
public servants. 


Perhaps it is because law enforcement has been 
under such heavy strains that a new spirit of coopera- 
tion has developed. In the discharge of duties as 
sacred as ours, there can be no excuse for lack of co- 
operation, petty jealousy or bickering. 


In the Federal Bureau of Investigation, cooperation 
is the first lesson each Special Agent must learn. I am 
firmly convinced that the home town police is the 
Nation’s first line of defense against the lawless. I am 
gratified daily by the evidence of the desire of honest 
and efficient law enforcement officers and agencies 
to aid in every way possible in meeting our mutual 
problems. I want to express publicly my appreciation 
and thanks to the local, county and state officers who 
have so willingly aided the FBI. 


The fact that law enforcement in any community 
is only as good as the people of that community de- 
mand that it be, raises the all-important problem of 
citizen cooperation. Law and order can be main- 
tained only through a community partnership. The 
success of this partnership is determined not only by 
the extent and quality of public aid to law enforce- 
ment but also by the ability of peace officers to inspire 
confidence and justify public support from the citizens 
and the press. 


Every police department would benefit if it could 
inspire in citizens greater interest in its activities. Law 
enforcement should do everything within its power 
to heighten public awareness of the citizen's duty to 
become acquainted with the agencies to which he 
looks for protection. 


In this, a cooperative relationship with the press of 
the community can be of inestimable value. Publica- 
tion of accurate news of crime and misdeeds serves a 
multitude of useful purposes. Newspapers and other 
media of public information often materially aid law 
enforcement officers in the apprehension of criminals 
through the publication of the descriptions and pic- 
tures of wanted men. They likewise can bring to the 
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by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 


public attention as no other medium can the needs 
and problems with which we as law enforcement off- 
cers are daily confronted. After all, a newspaper is 
a mirror of life and it is well for the public to look 
into that mirror so it may be alive to conditions as 
they exist. 


A great demoralizing influence upon the police of 
the Nation is the pitifully low salaries they are paid. 
In many cities ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 inhab- 
itants, the entrance salaries for law enforcing officials 
start as low as $1770, while in cities having over 500,- 
000 inhabitants, entrance salaries start as low as $3360. 
Compare this with the starting salaries of $2960 for 
messengers and typists and $3175 for stenographers in 
the United States Government service and we realize 
why law enforcement has difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining the services of competent and dedicated 
officers. 


On a nationwide basis, police receive less pay than 
skilled workers who average $4500 or salesmen and 
clerks who average $4420 per annum. In industrial 
areas, the average policeman would better his financial 
condition by working in a factory. That the Nation’s 
police are grossly underpaid is brought into even 
sharper focus when a policeman’s starting salary of 
$3725 in one eastern city is compared with the en- 
trance salary for its garbage collectors, which is $3950 
a year. 

The answer is public education, directed at the in- 
dividual needs of the community. This has been 
demonstrated in the uphill fight we have all experi- 
enced in the field of law enforcement training. When 
the FBI National Academy was founded twenty years 
ago last July, with the aid of your Association, police 
training was the exception rather than the rule. Last 
year alone, it was our privilege to participate in 2,315 
local, county and state police training schools through- 
out the United States which, for the most part, were 
being operated by graduates of the FBI National 
Academy, who now number 2,984. 


Public education and the development of a truly 
workable partnership between citizens and law en- 
forcement are imperative necessities if police depart- 
ments are to be kept free of the stifling influence of 
venal politics. Every honest chief of police knows 
that corruption begets corruption. One of the most 
degenerative forces in American life has been corrup- 
tion in public office. Corrupt politicians make for 
venal political machines. It is the taxpayer and law- 
abiding citizen who suffers. 


Whenever we find machines of corruption, we also 
find an attitude of public indifference. We also find 
law enforcement shackled and inefficient—we find 
crime running rampant. When a lackadaisical at- 
titude develops, when corrupt, venal politicians take 
over, the first agency of public service to suffer is the 
police. By the same token, the influence of efficient 
law enforcement officers can turn the tide, because 
essentially the soul and conscience of America are 
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right. An unyielding stand for the right is infectious. 
It is the first step in molding public opinon. 


When a law enforcement body proves to the public 
that it is as much concerned with the establishment 
of innocence as it is with the establishment of guilt, 
it wins the support of decent citizens. The sooner 
everyone realizes that the police will work equally 
as hard to extricate an innocent person who is caught 
in a web of circumstances, the greater will be the pub- 
lic confidence and support of that law enforcement 
agency. Beyond that, the effects will be far-reaching. 
Prejudices which are born of incompetence and nur- 
tured by the suspicion of duress thrive upon doubts 
skillfully extracted from the testimony of untrained 
police officers by unscrupulous lawyers. The very 
heart of law enforcement is at stake whenever an 
officers’s testimony is shaken or contradicted in court. 


Events and situations brought on by conditions of 
our times necessitate a greater consciousness of the 
need for protecting the civil rights of all people. Not 
only must our actions in fact be proper, we must be 
able to establish in court, if need be, that they were 
proper. 


Every time the charge of duress, unethical conduct 
or third degree tactics is substantiated, all law enforce- 
ment gets a “black eye.”” When mistakes are made, 
we ourselves should be the first to take corrective 
action. The sooner every practice smacking of op- 
pression is abolished, the quicker law enforcement 
will win and hold the respect of the citizens it serves. 


There is another area where much remains to be 
done in the way of public education. There is a real 
need to make it impossible for the mouthpieces of 
the underworld to effect delays by quibbling ove 
words and technicalities. 


The American people do not want their liberties 
chipped away through reckless and willful invasions 
by the police. Neither do they want criminal elements 
to corrupt constitutional safeguards to cover thei 
depredations through technicalities. 


The matter of searches and seizures is one of the 
problems we encounter daily. The law is far from 
settled. ‘The most unexpected and unusual situations 
can arise when action must be taken immediately 
without time to consult law books or the prosecuting 
attorney. It is grossly unfair for criminals to go free, 
after they have committed clear violations of the law, 
because of some unexpected technicality when law 
enforcement acts in good faith upon the basis of its 
best judgement and training. 


Even the Justices of the Supreme Court have not 
been able to reach unanimous decisions as to what is 
right and proper in such cases. From October, 1941, 
to June of this year, the Supreme Court has rendered 
opinions in twenty cases originating with police action 
involving searches and seizures. In not a single opin- 
ion could all of the Justices agree on the prope 
course of procedure which should have been taken. 


The burden of proof is becoming more and more 
difficult. There is an increasing reluctance on the 
part of many citizens to testify. This is understand- 


able when witnesses are not protected in courts from 
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vicious smears and when unethical lawyers go beyond 
the proper bounds of cross-examination. 


The confidential informant has become an institu- 
tion and is used as a means of establishing truth. The 
use of the confidential informant is as old as man. 
In fact the first recorded use of the confidential in- 
formant is found in the Old Testament. As an in- 
stitution, the confidential informant is used not only 
by law enforcement, but in practically every walk of 
life, particularly by the press and our financial in- 
stitutions. In recent years, there has been a deter- 
mined campaign designed to deprive law enforcement 
of the use of the time-tested and valued confidential 
informant. This campaign of vituperation is part 
and parcel of Communist strategy to convert the 
courtfoom into a forum to discredit the judicial proc- 
esses. For the most part, the technique of the smear 
has been devised by Communist lawyers, skilled in con- 
cealing foul and despicable acts behind the Fifth 
Amendment. They employ tactics which even the 
most unscrupulous underworld “mouthpiece” would 
frown upon as improper. 


The Communist owes no allegience to God, to his 
family or to his country. He owes it only to the 
Party and will do anything the Party commands him 
to do. He will lie, cheat, steal or do anything for the 
Communist cause. 


The inroads that Communist propaganda has made 
in influencing law-abiding Americans, who fail to 
realize that criminal conspiracies are conceived behind 
closed ‘doors under the cover of darkness, are dis- 
heartening. It is through the efforts of confidential 
informants that we have been able to expose the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the past and through them we 
must stake much of the future security of the United 
States. That is why such a vicious and sustained at- 
tack has been made against former Communists who 
have first-hand knowledge of the secret, diabolical 
purposes of the Communist Party. 


Those now furthering the campaign of vitupera- 
tion against witnesses say that the Communist menace 
is a myth created by those who testified against it. 
Therefore, to destroy the myth, they feel it is neces- 
sary to destroy the witnesses. They refuse to recognize 
the Communist enslavement of one third of the world’s 
people and one fourth of the world’s surface. These 
witnesses have been cross-examined in our courts, 
observed by judges and juries and they have been 
brought under the penetrating eye of the American 
press. 


Che Communists, bent on weakening our American 
way of life, have now turned to enlist other individ- 
uals and groups to convey propaganda designed to 
discredit truth. 


It is through the “pseudo liberals” that the Com- 
munists do some of their most destructive work. These 
fictitious liberals are the individuals who through in- 
sidiously slanted and sly propagandistic writings and 
reports oppose urgently needed internal security meas- 
ures; conduct a one-sided campaign to discredit Gov- 
ernment witnesses; present the menace of Communism 
as a myth of hysteria; urge that we tolerate the sub- 
versive acts of Communists because Communists are 
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only “nonconformists;” contend that the Communist 
Party is a “political” movement and that it is im- 
proper to consider it a criminal conspiracy linked to 
a world conspiracy to overthrow our Government by 
force and violence. 


Constructive criticism and constant evaluation ol 
methods, procedures and accomplishments in an ob- 
jective manner is the way to progress. But, the eager- 
ness of some to attack everyone and everything related 
to the exposure of the Communist conspiracy in this 
country is hardly the mark of a true liberal. Indeed, 
the true liberal is opposed to everything Communism 
represents, for the very nature of Communism is the 
antithesis of liberalism. 


The members of the International Association ol 
Chiets of Police know how the confidential informant 
has contributed to law and order. We cannot mini- 
mize the hate of the underworld whether it be the un- 
derworld of hoodlums or the underworld of subversive 
traitors and its urgent desire also to identify and dis- 
credit the confidential informant. There needs to 
be a greater effort to protect those who risk their lives 
for the protection of society. 


It is almost a daily occurrence for FBI Agents to 
convey information secured from confidential infor- 
mants to local police which, for example, cleared up 
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300 burglaries in one case. In another case, 47 stolen 
cars were recovered and, in still another instance, a 
million-dollar robbery was thwarted. Without this 
two-way street of exchange of information, many 
crimes would go unsolved. ( 





~ 


In recent years, the Nation’s law enforcement agen- 
cies have been under severe pressures. The crime 
problem after World War II followed the trend of 
history with a steady and alarming increase. 


The crime picture is a national disgrace. Since the 
end of the war, the number of serious crimes has in- 
creased 62.7 per cent, while our population increased 
only 21.3 per cent. On the basis of what we now 
know, the next ten years will witness a 22 per cent 
increase in crime over present levels, while our popu 
lation will increase only 15 per cent. 





Crime has taken on such proportions that one out 
of every seventeen homes will be victimized this year, 
while one out of every fifteen persons in the United 
States has been arrested for an offense more serious 
than a traffic violation. Last year, more than two 
million major crimes were committed, while there 
were eighteen and one-half million lesser offenses. 

Of immediate concern is the present trend of juve- 
nile delinquency, which I prefer to call adult delin 
quency because of the apathy and failure of too 
many parents to assume their proper responsibilities. 
Last year, an estimated 519,00 children, aged 10 
through 17, were arrested, or one out of every 38 boys 
and girls in this age group. 


Much of our juvenile crime today is due to the fact 





that we as a nation have failed in maintaining family { 
restraint and family discipline and we have not taught 
the youngster to develop self-discipline. The juvenile 
jungle has resulted from insufficient spiritual and 
moral training. Until youth learns to know, respect 
and obey the teachings of Almighty God, we can neve1 
expect them to obey civil law or laws of society 

The crime problem is essentially a youth problem 
Law enforcement and the entire community must con 
centrate more and more on the problem of the juve 
nile. Last year, 57.6 per cent of all persons arrested 
for auto theft were under 18 years of age. Forty-nine 
per cent of all persons arrested for burglary and 43.6 
per cent of the persons arrested for larceny were in 
the same age group. I suggest that this alarming con 
dition would be quickly remedied if parents were held — } 
legally and financially responsible for the criminal — { 


acts of their children. 


America enjoys the world’s highest living standard 
but, at the same time, has one of the world’s highest 
crime rates. The American people are paying a te? 
rific price for crime, which is estimated at twenty bil 
lions of dollars annually. These alarming costs come 
into sharp focus when it is realized that for every 
dollar spent on education, crime costs $1.46, and for 
every dollar given to our churches, crime costs $14. 


But there is one happy note in the crime picture. 
The increased efficiency of law enforcement, its use 
of scientific aids, and increased training have truly 
lifted it into a respected profession. For the first 
time in seven years, there are current signs that the 
upward trend of crime may level off. 
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To meet the ever-present problem of lawlessness, 
law-abiding citizens must mobilize to help take the 
handcuffs off law enforcement. Law enforcement has 
not yet attained the measure of public support it justly 
deserves. The law-abiding citizen should uphold the 
cause of law and order against the sob sisters who 
cry, “Shame,” every time a gangster is shot to death 
in a gun battle. He should not turn his back when 
some law enforcement officer gives his life in line of 
duty or is shot in the back by some “mad dog,” who 
frequently has escaped from a dilapidated jail un- 
worthy of the name, or has been released by some 
softhearted judge, or has been paroled by some maud- 
lin parole board or has been pardoned. 


I believe in parole, probation and pardon for those 
who are worthy. I firmly believe that parole and 
probation can be made more effective through better 
selection of those to receive their benefits and through 
better supervision. In too many states, parole is un- 
worthy of its name, and probation, rather than reha- 
bilitating offenders, is an invitation to the dangerous 
philosophy that criminals “can get away with theit 
crimes.” If anyone has any doubts, all he need do 
is to read the daily papers for the accounts of vicious 
crimes committed by persons on parole or probation. 


We need fewer paroles and pardons of professional 
killers, thugs and sex maniacs, a situation which con- 
vinces too many that “crime does pay.” We need 
stronger support for the police in some of our courts. 
We need an end to the “merry-go-round” of justice 
by which criminals, through tricky appeals to credu- 
lous judges, manage to make law enforcement a mock- 
ery. Above all, we need swift and certain justice. 


When crime occurs, there has been a failure some 
where—in the home, the church, the school, or the 
community. But with complete cooperation between 
law-abiding citizens and law enforcement, the inci- 
dence of crime can be materially lessened. 


We as representatives of law enforcement must 
strive to make it synonymous with scrupulous observ- 
ance of the law as well as its strictest enforcement. 
We in the profession of law enforcement must pledge 
anew our determination to uphold our end of the 
partnership and forge ahead to a more secure and a 
safer America. This is our common task. 








OUR APOLOGIES 


City Administrator Robert T. Anderson, of 
Lakewood, Calif., calls our attention to the fact 
that we were in error in author by-line for the 
article, ‘““The Sheriff Works for Us,” appearing 
in the September issue. “Henry L. Goerlick, 
administrative assistant, wrote the article entirely 
and should be given full credit,” says Mr. Ander- 
son. “When the article was mailed to you Mr. 
Goerlick did not indicate: authorship, but as- 
sumed that the letter accompanying the article 
would indicate its source. This was his first pub- 
lished article, and we were both sorry that my 
name was listed as the author.” Our sincere apol- 
ogies to both Mr. Goerlick and Mr. Anderson.— 
The Editor. 
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Preident's Report 


By Chief I. B. Bruce, 
President, IACP 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


From the very first moment when I assumed office 
right down to these convention days I have enjoyed 
the fullest support, assistance and counselling of all 
those to whom I have turned. 


Che pleasure of serving as your President has been 
all mine. I feel I can safely say that if my successor 
is given the same type of loyal support and aid, and 
I am sure he will, that this time next year he too 
will stand before you and thank you sincerely for 
your cooperation. 


The year 1955 probably will go down in the annals 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
aS a monumental one. At least I like to think so, 
not because it was the year in which I headed the 
group, but because so many things were accomplished 
by so many persons vitally interested in the welfare, 
growth and development of our organization. Let me 
be the first to say that the work of our various com- 
mittees rates only the highest accolades of praise 
for this accomplishment. 


From a personal standpoint, the trip I made to 
Germany under sponsorship of our State Department 
rates very highly in a recording of the accomplish- 
ments of our group. But from an organizational 
viewpoint there were other and more important fea- 
tures and undertakings + hich I would like to review 
briefly at this time. 

Late in 1954, as you know, we had an opportunity 
to increase the prestige of our association on an in- 
ternational level 


Recognizing the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police as a professional and non-profit organiza- 
tion, the Foreign Operations Administration of our 
Stace Department asked us to take part in the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United States Govern- 
ment by arranging for the programs of foreign police 
officials, visiting this country. 


Joint investigation by our Association and govern- 
mental officials showed that the proposal was con- 
sistent with the objectives expressed in our constitu- 
tion and bylaws. The recommendation submitted 
at last year’s convention was approved and as a result, 
on October 29, 1954, I signed the contract with which 
you are familiar. 


The contract became effective on January | of this 
year and Colonel Russell A. Snook, Superintendent 
of the New Jersey State Police, and Chairman of the 
State and Provincial Section, was appointed Director 
of the project. Chief Matthew C. Kirkpatrick, Chief 
of Police of Dayton, Ohio, and a Past President of the 
Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, was appointed 
Administrative Officer. Mrs. lone Conway was se- 


lected as Secretary, and Mr. Ambrose Durkin, a re- 
tired Washington Metropolitan Police Lieutenant, is 
the Official Escort for our trainees. 
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The first participants from foreign police agencies 
began arriving on February 3, and to. date, nearly 
100 of these officers in various categories. have been 
processed by the Training Division. 

The Government's approval of our Training Divi- 
sion’s activities was positively demonstrated when the 
State Department requested we enter into an agree- 
ment to train a small number of police officials under 
the State Department’s Educational Exchange Service. 
Our Executive Committee approved this agreement 
and I signed it, effective last June 15. 

The details of the program will be submitted in the 
report of the Training Division, but I feel that I am 
obligated to point out to you the challenge and the 
opportunity which this activity presents. 

In the early days of our Association, the word “In- 
ternational” was included in our name, and our Con- 
stitution and Bylaws now contain the following: 


“The objects of this Association shall be... . to 
foster police cooperation and the exchange of infor- 
mation and experience among police administrators 
throughout the world... .” 

Through the years we have enjoyed the close fel- 
lowship of our brother officers from Canada and 
other parts of the world. Many of the methods em- 
ployed in the United States are the result of infor- 
mation which came from other parts of the world. 
In many countries information from outside sources 
have helped them solve their own peculiar local 
problems. 
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There are no boundaries, artificial or otherwise, 


in our attempts to have police work recognized as 


the highly specialized profession that it is. We are 
succeeding in this regard, and I believe even greater 
success will be ours if we pursue with increasing vigon 
for the exchange of professional police knowledge and 
the development of understanding and_ friendship 
among police administrators throughout the free 
world. If we do this then we truly will be fulfilling 
the obligation expressed in our constitution, and we 
also will gain the prestige and position of prominence 
internationally which the service of our members 
richly deserves. 

When we were asked to assume this responsibility, 
it was ready testimony that the officials of the United 
States Government recognize our good intentions, and 
also our opportunity to make an important contribu- 
tion to the cause of world peace. Our experience in 
the work has furnished a stimulant to extend in an 
ever-increasing circle. 


Our success in this field has been due primarily to 
the wholehearted cooperation of federal, state and 
municipal officials, members of our Association, who 
have participated in the program. 


I feel certain that those of you who have been 
visited have reaped many benefits from your associ- 
ations with police officials from other parts of the 
world. I have entertained some of these visiting off- 
cials, and the personal knowledge I acquired in those 
all-too-short visits, plus the knowledge of the activities 
of the Association, give me the assurance to say that 
we have gained internationally in our prestige. And 


there still lies ahead of us a great challenge, one 
which I feel certain will be met. In this regard, I 
have submitted to the Board of Officers the recom 


mendation that a permanent committee be appointed 
to work with the Training Division on this program 


If I may digress momentarily at this point, I would 
like to quickly sketch my experiences during my trip 
to Germany. 


At the request of the State Department, I was one 
of a number of United States police officials to touch 
the leading cities of West Germany to study then 
police methods there, make recommendations which 
might increase their efficiency and outline a report 
of my findings to the State Department. 


First, I'd like to state that the help and assistance 
I received during my visit made the trip a most in 
structive and enjoyable one. 


Primarily I think special mention should be made 
of the assistance offered by Major General William 
Maglin, Provost Marshal General of the United States 
Army. He was most helpful in the early planning 
stages of my trip and my stay in West Germany cer- 
tainly was highlighted by the excellent cooperation of 
Brigadier General Jeremiah P. Holland, Provost Mar- 
shal of the United States Forces in Europe. Through 


General Holland, I had full access to whatever mili- 
tary installations I wished to visit and from a strictly 
personal point of view, I would like to state that the 
respect and admiration his troops have earned for 
this country will go a long way in building a better 
and more peaceful world. 
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“DAD” RECEIVES CREDENTIALS in the “Order 
of Past Presidents” from Honorary President James M. 
Broughton, left. President Bruce was presented a gold 
past president's badge and framed certificate of service. 


The tour was also highlighted by the spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness extended to me by the 
German police officials in West Germany. They 
have problems, many of them almost monumental, 
but they are guided by a spirit of determination and 
steadfastness which will see them overcome their dif- 
ficulties. 


Another milestone in our Association's history is 
the inauguration of the IACP Police Hall of Fame 
Television Project. After several years of preliminary 
work, we finally started rolling at the April 20 meet- 
ing of our Board of Officers and in the near future 
this series will be underway in some of the majo 
cities of the United States. 

Aside from any monetary income to the Association 
from this project, its impact on the vast television 
audiences across the United States can’t help but in- 
fluence their thinking and attitudes toward a better 
understanding and comprehension of police problems. 
{nd equally important, this series will impress upon 
them their own vast responsibilities as good citizens. 


And in conjunction with the inauguration of this 
program, I think a special note of appreciation should 
be accorded Chief Ray Gallagher of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the members of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Committee. The work they have accomplished 
on this project certainly has been outstanding. 

Bob Hope Productions is handling the series for 
the Police Hall of Fame and I am sure that you will 
join with me in acknowledging that Mr. Hope is one 
of the strongest boosters and supporters we have in 
the entertainment world. 


As usual, the Traffic Institute at Northwestern Uni- 
versity has turned up with bang-up performance. 
Colonel Frank Kreml has been given a year’s leave 
of absence from his post there to inaugurate a new 
school of transportation which Northwestern has add- 
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ed to its curriculum. Ray Ashworth has been Acting 
Director of the Traffic Institute and he has done an 
excellent job. 


Our Association has been active on many fronts 
during the past year. And in all instances the re- 
presentatives of our organization have conducted 
themselves in outstanding fashion. We have had a 
number of officers participate in such matters as the 
President's Action Committee for Traffic Safety, The 
\merican Automobile Association, Revision of School 
Safety Patrol Rules, The IACP Traffic Division 
Awards for Traffic Safety Enforcement, and many 
other similar programs. 


And once again we cooperated with the Institute 
of Makers ol Explosives to help in publicizing the 
dangers of blasting caps. In this particular endeavor, 
we have received numerous commendations and 
thanks from our members all over the world. 

Our Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike and his 
staff prepared a paper giving the Association’s views 
on wire-tapping legislation and appeared with Super- 
intendent Andy Kavanaugh, before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on April 28th. They presented their 
papers at the time and also supported legislation to 
give police the power to intercept telephone and tele- 
graphic messages, under proper controls in the in- 
terests of law enforcement. 

And, gentlemen, now I believe is as appropriate a 
time as any to pay special tribute to the work and 
cooperation which I have received from Mr. Wike 
and the members of his staff. Truly, they have pro- 
duced a yeoman-like effort and the success we have 
achieved during the past year is an outstanding tribute 
in itself to the work carried on in our Washington 
office. 


Our office space there has been increased and those 
of you who have visited our quarters probably will 
agree with me that a short sojourn at our Washington 
office is a pleasure. 


The work of the office has increased just as has the 
membership in our organization. The work burden 
in Washington is extremely heavy what with requests 
practically daily for specialized information, visits 
from police officials and other persons. And I’m 
happy to state that Mr. Wike and his most efficient 
staff have carried on their daily chores in admirable 
fashion. They certainly deserve our thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

(Continued Next Month) 


Southern Police Institute Classes 

Che Southern Police Institute of the University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., has announced scheduled 
classes for the 1956 mid-winter seminars. They are: 

Police Administration—January 2-13. 

Delinquent Youth and Society—Jan. 23-Feb. 3. 

Alcohol and Road Traffic—February 13-24. 

Scientific Crime Investigation—March 5-16. 

Tuition for the seminar on Alcohol and Road Tralf- 
fic is $150; the other three are $100 each. Dormitory 
rooms on the campus are available for an addition- 
al $25. 
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Sidelights 


Instead of my regular monthly column “Timely 
Suggestions,” this space is devoted to notes and com- 
ment about the Philadelphia Conference. If a “sug- 
gestion” creeps in from time to time, it’s just 
habit.—Lou Smyth. 


Saw so many old friends during the Conference— 
mostly on the run—but didn’t have the opportunity 
to visit with them as I had hoped. That's the way 
it is when IACP meets—especially when a fellow works 
as hard as many of us do. For instance, wanted to 
go over a lot of matters with Roy Wike, but no luck— 
so I'm heading for Washington to corner him. 

Popped into the Coffee Shop and there was Ed 
Kelly perched on a stool at the counter having lunch 
with some of the members. Did I get a chance to 
see him again—not a chance. 


That was stiff competition the World Series gave 
the Conference on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Didn't know so many chiefs were rabid baseball fans. 
TV sets drew crowds. On Tuesday afternoon, when 
the crucial game was being played, Brooklyn and 
New York being tied at three all, the question was 
asked every few seconds “Who's ahead?” 





We asked Chief Dan Liu of Honolulu the names 
of the Hawaiian police trio who played a prominent 
part in entertainment and landing the 1957 Confer- 
ence for the Pacific Island Paradise. Dan had to 
chuckle as he wrote down the names—Lieut. Wm. 
Smith, Sgt. Sterling Mossman, and Sgt. Walter John- 
son. 

“Don't sound very Hawaiian, do they?” Dan re- 
marked. “But they are—and mighty good policemen, 
too.” 


Bobbed into Gus Kettmann, chief at Palm Springs, 
Calif., and learned that the “village” is rapidly ex- 
panding into a city. The Desert Sun, the semi-weekly 
newspaper, became a daily the first of October. The 
city fathers wanted to maintain the “village atmos 
phere,” but that’s going to be a tough job under the 
expansion. 


According to the roster issued on the final morning 
of the Conference, Pennsylvania lead all states in 
number of attending members. New York was second 
with 132, New Jersey third with 127. Other states 
with larger delegates were: Illinois, 95; Michigan, 52 
California, 44; Washington, D. C., 42; Massachusetts, 
36; Missouri, 33, and Virgnina, 30. 


Police Commissioner Tom Sullivan of Boston, 78 
years young, says he has two more years to go on his 
present term of office. The Good Lord willing, he 
hopes to attend the Chicago Conference next year, 
and then on to Honolulu in 1957. When his present 
term expires, he says he is seriously considering ac- 
cepting appointment for another seven year term. 





A bright spot at each Conference is meeting up with 
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Tom Sullivan, and likewise with Jim Broughton, John 
Murray, who is looking fine, and Pete Siccardi, who 
missed New Orleans because he was hospitalized at 


that time. Jim Broughton has promised a human 
interest story for ‘““Timely Suggestions” which will be 
published as soon as we receive it. 


Major Soemarsono, public and human relations 
officer of the Indonesian National Police, proved him- 
self an able speaker at the Tuesday morning session. 
His inspiring comments on human relations in In 
donesia appear on Page 47 of this issue. You will find 
it well worth reading. Major Soemarsono apparently 
slipped quietly out of town for Washington before 
the Conference ended, to wind up his work in this 
country and start for Indonesia on October 8. 


When I stopped at the desk for mail Thursday 
morning, I was handed a beautifully illustrated book 
published by the Ministry of Information, Republic 
of Indonesia. Inscribed on a sub-title page was this 
message: “To Major Lou Smyth in token of personal 
gratitude and mutual understanding—from Soemar- 
sono. Philadelphia, October 6, 1955.” 


If you smoke, quit smoking and drop the savings 
in the piggy bank. If you don’t smoke, you probably 
have the money saved. If the wife insists on going, 
have her cut out cosmetics, wear her old hats and 
gowns, and put the savings in the piggy bank. Be- 
come a teetotaler, and enrich your bank account 
Deny yourself all luxuries for the next two years 
Become a miser. Use your willpower—don’'t weaken! 


Those are a few of the suggestions offered to ac 
cumulate the wherewithal to make the trip to Hono 
lulu in 1957. 


Seriously, it’s amazing how quickly humans start 
wrestling. with a problem. Some of the members 
think IACP might charter a ship or flock of planes 
One chief opposed such strict economy as recommend 
ed above, confident that Dan Liu will have things 
figured out so we can make the trip without excessive 
investment. 


The fellows on the Pacific coast are all smiles. 
They are right at the ports of debarkation—no long 
trip across the nation before heading out on or over 
the ocean. We have almost two years in which to 
make our arrangements, and we'll bet the attendance 
will be up to normal for [ACP Conferences. 


Midget League Football Players 
Wanted For Junior Police Bowl 


George A. Munger, University of Pennsylvania ath 
letic director and board chairman of Pop Warner Con 
ference, U. S. A. headquarters ef midget league foot 
ball, is seeking a team of 25 boys to appear in Phila 
delphia, Pa., area Thanksgiving Day weekend in the 
National Junior Police Bow! to decide the mythical 
national championship for boys under 111 pounds 
and not over 13 years of age 

Police Department sponsored PAL teams, or prox) 
clubs representing chiels of police interested in making 
the trip are invited to contact Mr. Munger at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types. also Snout 
Type — all with FULL Federal 112" 
VISION Face Pieces which Gas Gun 









Caliber 


carry the Bureau of Mines 
nied Ma 108. a the Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
i f different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 

1436. Specific Canisters 
; ‘ for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 

available for protection 
. : mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 

against various types of 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 

gases and smoke. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 





TRAFFIC BATON 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style tor all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 











The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 


red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 





A complete line of lights for 


emergency use, including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
or 2 45-volt batteries 
Contained in handy 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
or Sheriff for automobile mounting. and Ink. 


weight. portable battery operated thumb screw band. Can be removed in a few 


seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 


Lights lettered for either Police, 





ty 
Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 
Hondcuffs, or Leg-irons with 


Lead Chains. also Transport Belts. 





Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron OFFICIAL POLICE POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Cl Calibers: .38 Special Calibers: .38 Special 
aws. .22 Long Rifle Calibers: .38 Police Positive 


Calibers: .32 Police Positive 
Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. © SALTSBURG, PA. 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








....»PLAYS A VERY IMPORTANT PART 
IN MAKING BLACKINTON BADGES.. 


After careful cleaning and polishing 
your badge is ready for the first of 
three very important plating operations. 
First your badge is immersed in a scien- 
tifically controlled copper solution. 
Second, a heavy coating of Hot Nickel 
is applied for brightness and wear resis- 
tance. Third, if your badge is to be Gold 
Plated or Rhodium Plated these finishes 
are applied over Copper and Hot Nickel. 


. This triple plating gives every 
BLACKINTON badge extra long life 
and assures you of that extra special 


BLACKINTON look. 


Plating worker adjusting electrically 
controlled master panel before put- 
ting badges into plating tank. 


. Ask to see BLACKINTON before you buy. 
Your equipment supplier has samples of 
BLACKINTON badges for your examination. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 


















